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BITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at. 2, 
BACKY TLLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEX 
January 31. Chair to be taken at 8r.u. Antiquities will be Sxhibived’ 
and the ham | Rast, " Eee ae “abseaeh oer yy ure, and eer of 
igat nin’ rehbisho) 
a GEOR RGE PATRICK, AR.LBA. pS 
Rey. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. f Secs. 





UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1899-1900. 
ay EVENING LECTURES—GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Prof. RIEBSCH, Ph.D., will deliver THREE LECTURES on 
MONDAY EVENINGS, at 8.30, JANUARY 29, FEBRUARY 19, and 
MARCH 5, as under :— 
I. SHAKESPEARE in DEUTSCHLAND. 
Il. LEBEN und DICHTEN der SPIELLEUTE im MITTELALTER. 
4ll. EMANUEL GEIBEL der SANGER der LIEBE und HEROLD 
des REICHES. 


Admission free. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


‘THE PUBLISHERS of a . clase MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE are seeking a smart, ¢ YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN to TAKE CHARGE of the ADVERTISEMENTS, —Apply, stating 
previous experience, to Macazing, 44, Chancery Lane 


ECRETARY,—WANTED, a SECRETARY to 
DIRECTOR of FOREIGN and COLONIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Knowledge of Shorthand and Accountancy essential, and of French and 
German desirable. Age about 30.—Address, stating age, references, 
| anes: experience, and salary required to Lever Broruers, Limited, 
xport Department, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 


RorvAt COLLEGE of SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY REQUIRED from FEBRUARY to 
JUNE. Salary 3!. per Week.—Send copies of testimonials to Srcrerary. 


Gittr of GLOUCESTER. 


The Library Committee of the Corporation require a LIBRARIAN 
vores NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY shortly to be opene’ at GLOUCESTER. 














RECENT DISCOVERIES in GREECK.—Prof. 
ST GARDNER will give a COURSE of LECTURES on 
this — at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, on MONDAYS, at 
nning January 29.—For particulars as to this Course. and 

ectures in Greece at Easter, apply to J. M. Horssurcu, M.A., 





([ECHNICAL TRAINING for LIBRARIANS, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Chairman—Dr. GARNETT, C.B. 

The THIRD SERIES of Hae under the direction of te above 
Committee, will COMMENCE on FEBRU. 4, 1900, and will be 
held ‘se CENTRAL SCHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS, REGENT 
STR. 

1 particulars ey bas obtained ey the Repti, Lave The Classes 
this Session will includ lish and Literature, 
Public Library Office Work, and French Literature 

NRY D ROBERTS, Hon. Sec. 

St. Saviour’s Public Library, 44a, ‘jourenk Bridge Road, 8.E. 


meee < 4 SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
YAL PARADE, EASTBOUR: 

The above we. i been established for the eer of Booksellers, 
their gor ee and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can —- with cooking and at very 
charges per 


The Home. is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the ~yeeelh 
Mr. Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
a in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
rincipals or assistants engaged as vendors of melahirs aa 

Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all Each di of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 














and 





paid. 

Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 

ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
Secome a member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 

The Annuitants now name pe six, the men receiving 20/. and 
bo women 15/. per pp ese Pensions. now amounting to 
pee num, are d ce 7 the dividends arising from the 
all capital of the ned tution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 


must have had experience in a good Public Library, and 
ve thoroughly competent to advise as to the Purchase of Kooks, prepare 
ogue 

Salary 1301. a yea: 

Applications, stating ee qualifications, and experience, with copies 
only of testimonials, to endorsed “ Librarian,” and sent to the 
undersigned, on or before AS February 3, 1900. 

Canvassing Me rary prohibited. 


GEO. SHEFFIELD BLAKEWAY, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Gloucester, January 23, 1900. 


U NIvERSsitTy of WALES, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1900. 


The University Court will shortly APPOINT MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS as follows :— 





CTs. ESENT EXAMINERS. 
English reas and the His- 
tory of England and Wales.. 


Mathematics .. ee oe 
rgh, 

Latin ** 1 *Prof. BE. A. Sonnensehetn, M.A. 

*R. D. Hicks, M A. 

nee John Rhys, M A. LL.D. 

H. E. Berthon, B -és.-L. 

a oe *Prof. Kuno Meyer, Ph D. 

Dynamics .. ee *Prot GM. Minchin, MA Rs. 

Chemistry .. ee ee .. *H. F. Morley. DSc. M.A. 

Botany ee . Prof. J. Reynolds Green, D.Sc. F.R.8. 


The Examiners wheee 1 names are marked with a* have served for the 
full period of three years. 
Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the University. Brecon, 
to whom applications must be sent on or pe eet 30, 1900 
AMES. 
Registrar of the University of Wales, Brecon. 
December, 1899. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer tothe ea ape India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitte d in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for Twelve as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department: and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department, One in the 
Accounts Rranch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


I ONDON.—HIGHER EDUCATION for 
4 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages; Training for 
Society ; "Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lapy Principat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


MADAME AUBERT (old established clientéle 
amongst best Families and Schools. Home and Abroad) intro- 
REIGN GOVERNESSES, Visiting Lady Pro- 
uses of Schools forwarded 
egent Street, W. 











the 





duces ENGLISH and 
fessors, Chaperons, Companions. Pros 
gratis on receipt of requirements.—141, 





provide: os of 15l. a year each for four widows o: 
ane a cis Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
oman 
Temporary Relief is om. not only to Mi s 
or their servants who ma: for by Members. 
= is made and relief awarded in oe with the merits of 
KIE or Secretary. 
“Teomerial Hall Buildings, Farringdon ouatk EC. 


N PROFESSEUR de l’UNIVERSITE, B.D. 
M.A., Officier de l’Instruction publique, demeurant A Paris dans 

an des quartiers les plus sains et les plus confortables. en vue du jardin 
de Luxembourg, peut RECEVOIR QUELQUES ELEVES dans sa 
~ ILLE.—S'adresser & M. AnvERron, 29, Clapton Common, London, 


N.. 


new 














ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN for several years 

he Literary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 

known Publishing Firm, 8 SITUATION, with another Beat ih ge cinbem or 

to Sub-Edit or would Secretarial Correspond- 

ence fora Firm, or in a private capacity. “Communication, by letter, to 
B. D., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


SEARCH KS, TRANSCRIPTS, &c., UNDER- 
TAKEN at Public Record a British Museum, and elsewhere, 
tens eae or the Provinces.—N. J. Hone, The Limes, Ellerton Road, 











EDIGREES.—Mr. GERALD MARSHALL will 
shortly be searching the Indices of P.C.C. under letters B and H. 

es with these initials can be included at red fee 
Other letters now being booked Combi nation searches eg made in 


J OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ae English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
p Sopertanndbns tg wo ral Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

in be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ae knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successfu' rs in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if capelien "with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


| ECITALS.—‘‘A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
“A highly talented Elocutionist "—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘‘ Mar- 
vellous powers of Elocution.”—Rughy Advertiser. ‘‘In the front rank 
of living Elocutionists.’’— Peterborough press. ‘‘A brilliant gy 
tionist.’"—Derby Gazette. —Barnisu Barnspace, Elocutionist, Roch 


TYPE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
riting Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 











Circulars. &c., by Copyin 
West Kensington Type- 
mersmit 


IT YPE- -WRITING.—9d. per 1.000 words (including 

paper) for AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. Promptness. 
Rest Siachine Specimen and Authors’ testimonials free.—F. Mason, 
Grange Road, Egham, Surrey. 


| PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with ayo — despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 











Chancery R and A and District Probate R —Care 
& Co., 80, Chancery Lane, . 


O THOSE PROCEEDING to EGYPT.— 
mucne AN beni Stagg TAUGHT at PUPILS’ RESI- 

pan as Hsife-Crowa a and ‘bus or third-class fare if in 
burbs.—Apply Nesr Pee, care of Mr. Elcy, 80, Millbank Street, 8. W. 








ig c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. sSetablished 1884. 

TY PE. WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, ’ PLAYS, ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 

Difficult M&S. receive special attention. Bock Tal to Authors.— 

Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Pall Mall, London. 








FRANCE, — The ATHENAEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8UR-MER, BIARRITZ. BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON. DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLB, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONBE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


7 ° 

NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. ©. ORD, M. A.). for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. oe 
arranged. Translations and Catalogues. Secretarial Work 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has reece of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
N.B.—The AUTHOR. the organ of the ae _ published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, efiedyncne Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represen’ roposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS pl laced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free. ae and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purehase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
. oa 1881), fog eth STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office REAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
ines Advertisements . =a possible prices. Specia! terms to 

8, &c., on hi 























THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

ANCIS is prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 

BOOK, NEWS, oa EKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 








Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application 


LL1Is8 & wLeves Z 
Dealers in Uld and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
WINTER CATALOGUE (No. 93) of choice BOOKS and MSS, 
now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 

Publications—Drawings of the Early Fnglish School—Engravings 

after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum — Lewis’s ‘ Lions’ 

—Illustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Ww. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, "Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, ORIGINAL ETCHINGS of 
TURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIOKUM ’"—Please report to Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Rooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
inclading Dickens, Thackeray, Lever. Ainsworth; Rooks illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. e 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Beoks bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, WC. 























( YATALOGUE—being STUDENT'S GUIDE to 
82,000 NEW and SECOND-HAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS—post 
free.—Watxer & Company, Booksellers, 19, Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


NEw CATALOGUE of BOOKS on AMERICA 
—China—Ireland—Scotiand — Miracles— Rare Coloured Cari- 
catures—Gay’s Fables, 1727-38—Editions of Zsop. Defoe, Dickens, &c. 
Post free.—Hanxrnson & Co., 24, Cccil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


CA ATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, and 
CURIOUS BOOKS ———— Americana—Old English Literature 
—Early Printing and Black Letter—fine Old Moroce», Armorial. and 
Historic Bindings—Rare Tracts—Old County Maps and Topogranhy— 
— and Stege—Early Woodcuts — Archeology—Folk-lore— Manu- 
ts —Jests- Songs — Early Military ‘Treatises — Medical—Singular 

Tri s—Scotiand—and Rare Books on many other Subjects. free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24, Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
lustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subseribers, 91. 





[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Bs ge 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITIO N DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown euemdine, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LE ADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS. ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODEN HAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—_——_— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 








80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

= New Books, Bibles, ee and nual Volumes. Orders 
y post executed by return. TALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
maine ers gratis a pestage Soap —laeanane & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 





L°* DON tor an yt 
4 "8 SQUA 


ST. JAMES’ 
Patron—H-R-H. THE PRINCE FOF WAzs, KG. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, 
ce-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. haifa r, M.P.; 
the Rigut Rev. the Lord we of London ; Herbert ‘apeneer, Esq. ; 
the a Hon. E. H. Lecky, MP. D.C.L. 
eee Right Hon. a M. Grant Duff ; 

Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lub! , Bart. Right oh Earl of Rosebery. 
he Lib; contains about 200,000 Velomes of Ancient and Modern 


rary 
Literature, in various Lan, 8. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
ery according. sto age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Tow: from Ten till half- 





open 
it Six. Catalogue, Fifth gation” 2 vols. royal Svo. price 2ls.; to 


embers, 1 
Cc. T HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


a ie Dp” zs LAC K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times be of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

f Miscell Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, wanes, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 











“(A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a gentleman 

of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Poranp, Q.C., says:—“ Hein fact wrote it so that she 
might use it, as he considered the books a great find....She will have 
achieved a wonderful success in book-finding.” 

Ifa book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who 
positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in this fascinat- 
ing literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 
hand. Prices moterete aT at for a and prices, to Mr. 
aes, 232, Tottenham Court Ri Also a quantity of Writing 
es. 





UBLISHING COMPANY.—FOR SALE, 200 a, 
SHARES, yielding 10 per cent. at 21s. Lot 200i. Aggrera’ 
dividends last six years, 55 per cent.—Address Mrs. W., 9, C! oy 

Grove, Denmark Hill, London. 


"HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
eae Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless ad gid over which 
slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. per dozen, 
vat plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, —— or plain. 
eee should note that The Leadenhall , Ltd, cannot be 
Jeoorpwes rier oy loss of MSS. by fire or ceceian” ” Duplicate copies 
retaine 








YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT = a re sent gratis with 

full SER Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, caster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

i Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
joor. 

SPACIOUS see DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors euamee Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


FQuat TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 
Park. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c. If taxen 
at once, rent 651.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





(Temperance), 











Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Libraries of two Barristers— 
Office Furniture, &c. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL s by AUCTION, 
at ene Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., UESDAY, 
January 30, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, Re Bs the New 
Law Reports to 1896, vols. calf; another Set to 1895, 264 vols. ; 
and the New Series, from 1875 to 1899, 185 vols. — A 
Cases to 1898, 38 vols —House of Lords Cases by Dow, Clark, 
West, Macqueen, Robinson, &c , 33 vols. —Acton and Knapp’s Privy 
— Cases, 4 vols. —Chancery Reports by Hall, Twells, Drewry, 

rd, Kay, Johnson, and others—Swabey’s Probate Cases, 4 vols.— 
fam iralty Cases by vpn Swabey, Lushington, &c., 6 vols.— 
Burge’s Colonial Law, 4 vols.—Books on International Law by Twiss, 
Wheaton, and others — Chitty’ 8 Prerogatives of the Crown — Series 
of Law Journal, Justice of the Peace, &c.; also Mahogany Knee-hole 
Writing Tables, and other Office Furniture. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at 2 Rooms, 115, Chancery os W.C., on THURS: DAY, 
February 1, and Following Day, at o yclock, valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including Hogarth's Works, Boydell’s Original 
Edition— Williamson and Howett’s Oriental Field Sports, folio, 1819— 
Sportsman’s Cabinet, 2 vols.—Capt. Hie’s Works—Lord Vernon's 
_y 3 vols.—Guiffrey’s Vandyck, Japanese Vellum—Venetian Art, 
Large e Paper, and other Illustrated ‘Works—Fielding's Works, Edition 
de Luxe, 10 vols. — Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, First Edition, 9 vols.— 
Arete Bociety, 25 vols.—Walpole’s George the Third, Feat oy 8.—. 
— Editions of Jefferies, Stevenson, Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, 
an spe slag f= Shakespeare, 15 vols.—Boccaccio’s S Decameren, 
2 vols.—History of White's, 2 vols., &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Postage Stamps. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, ae a House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

TUESDAY, Janua and Following Day, at half-past 5 o "lock 
re ARS a GoLLEOTION of BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL 








Catalogues on application. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. FUTTICK & SIMPSON = I SELL 


at their eee 


Wc, 
on THURSDAY Fi Pet + iy st 
Polack precisely. = COLLECTION of oni ag ten nies 


among which will be found Royal Geographical Society’ “ » A, Books, 
Shee — = 106 vols —Nature, 59 vols.—Royal Asiatic ~ yun of Great 
ritain, 38 v! 


—Lafontaine, Contes, 2 vols.—Fairholt on Costume— Visitation’ of Eng- 
land, 6 vols.—Antiquarian Magazine, 12 vols —Cruikshank’s Omnibas— 
Richardson’s pms nd Pieces—Rogers’ s Italy and Poems—Jameson’s 














Sacred and L Art 's Eggs of British Birds—T 
Dr. Prosody, fine uncut copy—a long Series “ Early y Newspapers, ae. 
Catal on app 
Library of a Lady. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THU: DAY, February 8, and Follo’ Mn orae hee aT 


1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY ofa 
History, Biography, Voyages, ‘Travels—First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Scott, eredith, Tennyson, Kipling — illustrated 
French Books, &c. : 

1 * . 





S pEeP 





Autograph Letters and Documents. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by A yee at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
ABOUT THE OF FEBRUARY. a COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS ¢ and DOCUMENTS, amongst which will be found 
those of Henry VII. and VIII.—Queen Anne—Queen Victoria—Dukes of 
Kent, Cambridge, ero: ‘ht, ea Se-onee Paul III., Benedict 


XIV., Clement XIII, and %, an 
Wise: man — Napoleon Bona; meee we Scott—C. Dickens—P. B. 
Bheliey—Robert and Mrs. ee — Tennyson — Ruskin—D. Cox— 
Millais — Turner — Meyerbeer — Donizetti—Kossini—George Washing- 








ton, &c. 
Catal in prep 
The Library ot the late Sir MON. — MONIER- 
TLLIAMS, K.C 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKIN ISON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, January 29, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C1E. 
L.D., &c. (Roden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford), sold by 
oy “of the "Executors ; the ae, of the late Kev. H. CADWAL- 
LADER ADAMS, &c., jcomprisi sing valuable BOOKS on the Sanscrit 
Language and Literatu Tre—. onaries —Grammars—Texts, &c.—olé 
and rare Books, English and Foreign—Standard Theological Works— 
First Editions ot Modern Writers—and Works in General Literature. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins, the Property of T. . PINKETT, Esq. ; the ag 
of the Rev. FRANCIS J. BOYNTON, and other Pr 
perties. 


MESSs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, January 31, and Two Fol- 
lowin, ing Days, ‘at 1 aitiock precisely, the COLLECTION of hig nop 
ROMAN, and ENGLISH COINS, the ary T.E. PINKETT, Esq. ; 
A COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON ENGLISH COINS. the 
roperty of a GEN’ MAN; the ms selected COLLECTION 
of ROMAN ‘corns in SILVER and BRONZE, the Property of the Rev. 
ANCIS J. BOYNTON, and other Properties, comprising, amongst 
aor rarities, Jewish Shekel of Simon Maccabaus of Year 3; Cyrene 
rachm AR—Elis Stater AR, with head of Hera—Chalcedon 
Tetradrachm—Diodotus of Bactria, Stater AN—Alexander IV. (Aegos) 
of Egypt, AR—Edward IV., Halfpenny of eel ARS joinage (74 grs.)— 
Portrait ag Sol of tn the Great, struck at London—Canute with 
“Trish ‘Ett Ethelred IJ.—Henry I, Southwark Penny— 
Richard II., i, Drogh a4 Groat and York Groat—Henry VIII , “‘ Redde 
ip ward VI., “‘ Posui ’ Groat of First or Base Coinage— 
David ‘aan roy Penny (‘ Burns,’ i. 6)—Bethnal Green Volunteer 
Medal, 1803, struck )— — Society of London, Jubilee 
Gold Medal, 1887 ke —Coin Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of rie Portraits by and a ‘9 Vandyck, 
the Property of W. B. TEGETMEIEHR, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the COLLECTION of ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS by and after 

Vandyck (including many not described by Wibiral), with the Icono- 

phie, oe ae in one Volume, and other Books on Vandyck, the 

Ecperty of B. TEGETMEIER, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Great Sale of Japanese Art Work, received direct, consisting of 
Bronzes—China Vi ‘ases—Ornaments—valuable Screens a 
Cabinets—Framed Paintings—Panels—Carved I[vories—and 
other Curios. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

on MONDAY NEXT, January 29, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view the Saturday prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and 

Catalogues had, or post free. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the 
following days next week :— 

MONDAY, January 29,GRAND IMPORTATION 
of JAPANESE ART WORK, received direct. 

TUESDAY, January 30, high-class POULTRY 
and PIGEONS. 

WEDNESDAY, January 31, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, LILIUMS from JAPAN, and all kinds of 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

THURSDAY, February 1,STANDARD, DWARF, 
and CLIMBING ROSES, FRUIT TREES, BURDER PLANTS, CARNA- 
TIONS, CANNAS, &c. 

FRIDAY, yan 2, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 


RATUS ineludin a fine 5 b ial B Hand Camera by Neuman & 
Guardia ; also SCIENTIFIC he ott er MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 








—— CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
BALES by AUCTION at yl Xe 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On TUESDAY, January 30, a COLLECTION of 
hd, ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS, the Property ofa FOREIGN NOBLE- 


On FRIDAY, February 2, ORIENTAL RUGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, and FABRICS of the late W. WRENCH, Esq., and 
the late C. R. EDWARDS, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, 
and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, February 3, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
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ISIS WORSHIP in PARIS. 


The WOMAN of the FUTURE: a Reply to Prof. Mante- 
ao (1) The Lady Margaret Sackville. (2) Douglas 


The REMINISCENCES of an INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 
CRIME in IRELAND. Rosa M. Barrett. 
A GARDEN CITY. 
LONG HEADS and SHORT HEADS. C. O. Ovington. 
— EDUCATION in ITALY. Evelyn M. 
ng. 
NOTES and COMMENTS :—“ Events in South Africa.” 
REVIEWS and CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIXPENCE. 
Duckworth & Co. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


RUsEIN and his INFLUENCE on ARCHI- 
TECTURE; Illustrations of Fonts at Siena; Sketches in Italy ; 
Design for a Country House ; Institute Students" Competition Designs ; 
ia Topics of Interest to Architects ; > lege nari » Manchester ; 

See the BUILDER of January 27 (4d.; by post .). Through 
bo 5 34 or direct irae the Publisher of "the Builder, "46, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








Just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 4d. 
‘HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1900. 


London: M: an & Co. Manch : J. E. Cornish. 








Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


(PRACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and Lape ames woe 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol 
bngrode: — probable respective are wit py eye fiving 


of the zo an dix on English ‘fT 
iations ¢ oft the e Bible/and Six Ma) pias “2 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The thy Part contains short expo- 
sitions of by Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Mi: are treated under the heads of = Regions in which 
they were va tase ‘With Two Illustrations. 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio, —_ hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by fiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho; 

a ~~ — to all who are interested in the study’ of the ‘oly 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THREE IMPORTANT 
WORKS NOW READY. 


—_¥_*>— 
Fully illustrated, 10s, 6d, net. 
CAPT, HAYES’ NEW BOOK. 


AMONG HORSES IN RUSSIA. 


*,* Among other matters it contains 
valuable and practical Hints on the Treat- 
ment of Horses on Board Ship, &c. 


YOUNG. 











Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MR. W. C. A. BLEW’S NEW BOOK. 
RACIN G. 


*.* He tells a story of a Sportsman who 
made 1,400/. through one advertisement, and 
another who made 60,000/. in one year. 


‘Not a dull page in the book.” 
Morning Post. 
Illustrated, 2s 
MR. OLIVER OSBORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


IN THE LAND 
OF THE BOERS. 


*,* The Author lived some weeks with 
President Kruger, and his experience covers 
a period of over ten years in South Africa. 


R. A, EVERETT & CO, 42, Essex Street, Strand. 








M.A., with 8 Portraits, will be ready on 
FEBRUARY J, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 
ALGERNON GISSING. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 
Crown 8vo. cloth 
“We are introduced tor some exceedingly attractive Devonshire 
people, among whom eusceptible male readers will have difficulty in 
dec! ding whether kittenish Ruby Brabooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleig is the more winsome.”—Scotsman. 
“A readable novel.. 
enjoy.’ *_ Academy. 


IN LONDON’S HEART. A Romance. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


The LADY from NOWHERE. By 
FERGUS HUME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 
*« Everybody who enjoys a few hours’ exciting reading should procure 
‘The y from Nowhere.’ In its way it is a great story.’’ 
Sporting Life. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES- 
SION. By EMILE ZOLA. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by B. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is powerful and characteristic in many ways, ‘and has 
some e fine p pictures of French country life.” —Seotsman. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert D. 
VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 
6 Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 
BESANT. With 8 Illustrations b — Pegram. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6: 

‘* This is as excellent a novel as its author has ever 1 Itis 
brisk and entertaining throughout... . Yhere is a good plot....There 
is plenty of dramatic incident.” "Morning Post. 


A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Bio- 
Kipling’ and Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. 
~~ h 8 WitENCR” KW rane s, and Bibliographies. By 

ES. With 2 Portraits. 








..A story y whieh any one may read and 




















ae n one 0. cloth, 3s. 


ACCORDING to my LIGHTS. By 
sg By ~—tegamammas With a Portrait. Crown 








BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Vol. X. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [February 1. 





SHAKESPEARE the BOY. By 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations 
and an INDEX of the PLAYS and PASSAGES RE- 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION. Thrilling 
Stories of the British Flag. By S.J. MCKENNA and 
J. A. O'SHEA. With 8 itlustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. A NEW EDITION. Small 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes 


and Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe 
and the Empire. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 3s. (February 1. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With 


6 Illustrations. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Man- 
VILLE FENN. SECOND EDITION. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT. THIRD EDITION. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. 


A RICH MAN'S DAUGHTER. By 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
in a COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Illustrations by 














Gilbert Gaul. 
FETTE RED for LIFE. By Frank 
BARRETT (February 1. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Mrs. 
HUNGERFORD. [February 1. 


The SIREN’S WEB. A seeianss of 
London Society. By ANNIE THOMAS. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. Contents for FEBRUARY :—The COURT- 
piste of TAMBALA CHALME 
AT" Sop: By Dr. J. G. M-Pherson, 








. Foard. R 

SOT STORIGAL L INFLUENCES of the “DIVINE COMEDY.’ By 

Norley Chester.—The LOST CITY of the VALE. By John Stafford. 

—ROBERT BURTON wird his ‘ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY.’ By 

br T. Curry.—The CUCKOO CLOCK. oo + - 7 M.A. 
TRANSLATOR Rof RABELAIS. By Sylvanus Urban. 


ead CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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T "ata w icons wogowcts arn | CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. | MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.'S 
the BATTS QUESTION qh SOUTH Avmica, st |" " SOLDIERS, iy CHARLES LOWE, a 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


With 53 Illustrations from egg by the Author. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOME AND GARDEN: 
Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Worker in Both. 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of ‘Wood and Garden.’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The RIVER WAR: an Historical 


Account of the Recon eet of the Soudan. By WIN- 
STON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Author of ‘ The Sto: 
of the Malakand Field Force, 1897.’ Edited by Col. 
F. RHODES, D.S.0. With 34 Maps and Plans, and 51 
Illustrations from Drawings by Angus McNeill. Also 
with 8 Photogravure Portraits of Generals, &c. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo. 36s. 

‘The book is, to our mind, a long way the first among 
the literature of the Soudan war. ritten throughout in 
an easy, flowing style, it holds the reader from the com- 
mencement.”’— Pali Mail Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS of EXHORTATION: 
Sermons ae at St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. By the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 


of St. Paul’s. (On Monday next. 


STUDIES in the CHARACTER of 


CHRIST. By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Canon 
Missioner of Ripon ; Reader in Hausa in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [On Monday next. 


TRAINING of the YOUNG in LAWS 


of SEX. By the Rev. Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, 
M.A., Head Master of Haileybury College, aed of 
«Mothers and Sons,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. n 

On Monday next. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
PARSON KELLY. 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“This is certainly a book to be read.’”’—Speaker. 

‘* A book of more than common merit.’’—Spectator. 

- Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘ Parson 
Kelly’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship is 
to do it an injustice. Itis — real artistry. One’s interest 
is held all through.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A brilliant novel......The enjoyment of the book is so 
keen that it entirely absorbs one......The Lady Oxford here 
presented is a brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who 
must henceforth take rank in fiction as a distinct, vivid 
character.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs, FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is not often that a reviewer gets through a story of 
400 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry when he 
has finished, but one reviewer, at least, has done so with 
‘Yeoman Fleetwood.’...... This novel should increase its 
author’s reputation.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
BREWSTER. 


By LADY MABEL HOWARD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Lady Mabel’s admirably written story is one of the 
strongest and saddest of the year.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A most promising first attempt.’’— Spectator. 

‘The story is interesting from beginning to end, and the 
reader becomes acquainted with some well-drawn cha- 
racters.’’— Western Daily Press. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. Price Sixpence. 


ONE of OURSELVES. > ag B. Walford, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Smith,’ &c. Continued 

TWO CENTURIES of AMERICAN WOMEN. By Mrs. Lang. 

PRISCILLA. By Mrs. Clement Shorter. 

SOME OLD COUNTRY BOOKS. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

The QUEEN’S FLIGHT. By Eva Gore-Booth. 

A COLONIAL’S RETURN. By Henry Martley. 

HUMOURS of ORGAN-BLOWERS. By Cuthbert Hadden. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE BISHOP OF MINNESOTA. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of a LONG 


EPISCOPATE. Being the Reminiscences and Recol- 
lections of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, D.D. LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. With 
Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations, 8vo. 
gilt top, 17s. net. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE —“ It is a book which any 
man who believes in the mission of the Christian Church 
will regard with intense interest.” 


The WORLD and the INDIVIDUAL. 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 

Aberdeen. First Series: The FOUR HISTORICAL 

CONCEPTIONS of BEING. By JOSIAH ROYCE, 

Ph.D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in 

eee University. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 
. €d, net. 


The PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS 


PRESENTED in a NEW FORM. By HEINRICH 
HERTZ, late Professor of Physics in the University of 
Bonn. With an Introduction by H. von HELMHOLTZ. 
Authorized English Translation by D. E. JONES, B.Sc., 
District Inspector under the Department of Science and 
Art, &c., and J.T. WALLEY, M.A. 8vo. 10s. net. 


CHILD LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of ‘ Home 
Life in Colonial Days.’ With many Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A really delightful volume. The illus- 
trations greatly increase its attractiveness and value.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s Contents for FEBRUARY :— 

. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 5-8. 

The ROMANCE of the FUR TRADE. By E. K. Osborn. 

A CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. 

The MONTH of MOURNING. 

The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. Cairnes (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). Chaps. 4-6. 

An OLD HAND. 

The TWENTIETH CENTURY: I. The Only Way.—II. A Letter to 

the Editor. 

SOME \ ~-jgeamaemaaaa on the WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, By 

a er. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for FEBRUARY :— 
JOHN. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. NORRIS. Chaps. 5-8. 
A GLASS of FASHION. 
A CITY of the DEVIL. 
ROUND MY SMOKING- ROOM. 
HOW DONALD ROY GOT a WHITE HEAD. 
PARODIES. 
HOW BROWNE-MARTYN and J 
Sh ay I NEARLY MADE OURSELVES 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE, SOLDIER and PORT. 
The BATH COMEDY. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Scenes 12-19. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price ls.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains :— 
OLIVER CROMWELL. The Westminster Assembly.—The New 
Model.—The Day of Naseby. By the Rt. Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
PARIS REVISITED. The Governmental Machine. B 
WHITEING. oe 
GORDON’S REPRIEVE. By Gertrude P. Greble. 
SAILING ALONE AROUND the WORLD. VI. The Homeward Tri 
from the Cape of Good Hope. By Capt. Joshua Slocum. a: 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains :— 
TWO VALENTINES. Verse. By Tudor Jenks. 
The COLBURN PRIZE Serial. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
™, H.-- ye e FIRST RECEPTION. Story. By 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Edited by 
I. ABRAHAMS and C,. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 
Contents. 

Nation or Religious Community? By C. G. Montefiore.— 
An Introduction to the Arabic Pe. didhen of the , ail 
I. (continued). Prof. Moritz Steinschneider.—Poetry : 
Ode to Zion. By Miss Nina Davis.—Dr. Ginsburg’s Edition 
of the Hebrew Bible. By Prof. Ludwig Blau.—Paul of 
— in London. By I. Abrahams.—Poetry : The Jewish 
Soldier. By Mrs. Henry Lucas.—The Hebrew Text of Ben 
Sira :—(1) The British Museum Fragments. By Prof. S. 
Schechter. (2) Notes on the Cambridge Fragments. By 


_ 
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Prof. W. Bacher.—Notes on the Genealogies of the Tri 

Levi in 1 Chron. xxiii.-xxvi. By the Rev, Dr. M. om 
The Religious Teaching of Jowett. By C. G. Montefiore.— 
Strophic Forms in Isaiah xlvii. B Prof. D.H 

-_— v. 13 and vii.1. By the He 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liu1TEp, London. 


.H. Miiller.— 
v. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


LABORATORY NOTE BOOK for 
CHEMICAL STUDENTS. By VIVIAN B. LEWES, 
Professor of Chemistry, Royal Naval College, and 
J. 8. S. BRAME, Demonstrator in Chemistry, Royal 
Naval College, and Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, 
Science and Art Department. Interleaved throughout 
with Writing Paper, 4s. 

The ‘Laboratory Note Book for Chemical Students’ has 
been compiled on lines differing from those followed with 
the majority of books on Practical Chemistry. It gives the 
student ample directions for carrying out his work, but 
leaves to him, except in a few special cases, the recording 
of the results obtained and the equations representing the 
reactions. It is generally admitted that the most valuable 
notes are those made by the student himself, and it is with 
this idea that the book has been prepared, a feature being 
the copious interleaving for the recording of results obtained, 
equations, &c. 

The Book is divided into Three Parts :— 

I. General Manipulation. The Preparation and Properties 
of Gases, &c. 

II. The Reactions of the Metallic and Acid Radicals in a 
concise form, together with Analytical Tables. 

III. Simple Quantitative Experiments (including a few 
Special Subjects for Naval Officers, Engineers, and Mining 
Students). 

The Note-Book is designed to be a useful companion to 
most of the ordinary text-books on the subject, whilst a 
student who has worked through the experiments described 
cannot fail to bave a sound knowledge of elementary 
Practical Chemistry. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre 
CORNISH. 6s. 

“No mere agreeable Es of a clergyman has been drawn since 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ No more sympathetic or humorous treat- 
ment of a provincial society bas been published since ‘Cranford.’.... 
For the most part it is a genuine human document. Mr. Warre 
Cornish has written a very remarkable book.” —Speaker. 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Paul 
LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 

“Mr. Ford, who is already a distinguished American writer, is 
great!y to be congratulated on a very delightful novel, which, no less 
from its historical than for its literary merit, will considerably add to 
his reputation.”’—Daily News. 

200,000 Copies of this Novel have been sold in Three 
Months. 


The HISTORY of the SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR. By Col. H. B. HANNA, Author of 
‘Indian Problems,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

“Col. Hanna’s d care, pl and clearness, with 
his intense conviction, make him a very powerful writer.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The DAUGHTER of PETER the 
GREAT. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘ The Pupils 
of Peter the Great.’ With numerous IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. lis. 

“ This book is the outcome of much patient industry and research, 
and displays an inti and ppreciati Ht fo me 

period of modern history.’’—Daily News. 


A BOOK of BACHELORS. By Arthur 


W. FOX, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 
“A collection of crisp, well-written bio, hical essays on te! ical 
men who were bachelors *— Bookman. - “i ad 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN 
WARDERS. An Account of the Singapore Convict 
Jail. By Major J. F. A. MCNAIR. Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The book will be of use to all students of penal systems, and especi- 
ally to those who are interested in our native Indian and colonial 
gaols.”— Literature. 


MEDALS and DECORATIONS of the 
BRITISH ARMY and NAVY. By JOHN HORSLEY 
MAYO. With numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Three Guineas net. 

“Of the manner in which the work has been carried cut it is impos- 
sible to speak except in terms of warm ese We can scarcely 
imagine a barracks or a Queen’s ship that will be long without it.”” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 
INDIA. A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans prepared 
from Ordnance and other Surveys under the direction 
of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Half-morocco, 
gilt top, 14s. 

“‘ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both 
the traveller in India and the student at home. ‘Constable’s Hand 

Atlas’ is a pleasure to hold and to turn over.”—Atheneum. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER 
oe tom tos eee with the above. Half-morocco, 


The RISE of PORTUGUESE POWER 
in INDIA. ByR.S.WHITEWAY. Demy 68vo. 15s. net. 
“Students of Indian history will not fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Whiteway for supplying, in a well-written volume, valuable informa- 
tion which could not hitherto be found without years of digging among 
authorities not accessible to everybody.’’—Scotsman. 


LAUREL LEAVES. Poems. By 
ROBERT WILSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
wii =. ... wom Se soreiely — his first appearance in good and 


MERLIN’S YOUTH. A Poem. By 
GEORGE BIDDER. Crown 8vo. paper, Is.; cloth, 5s. 
‘A pleasing and melodious narrative about the Arthurian magician 
and his lady-love, written with an d i and 
mysticism.” —Scotsman. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
LIST. 


a 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS, 


WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
‘DAILY MAIL.’ 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 


WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM. 


With 8 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


IN INDIA. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 
6s 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The LAND of the DOLLAR. Crown 


8vo. 6s. (Un a few days. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 


WITH the CONQUERING TURK. 


With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


EGYPT in 1898. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE LATE 


R. D. BLACKMORE. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. 


With 14 Illustrations by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8vo. 


The MAID of SKER. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


THE ‘ACADEMY’S’ AWARD FOR FICTION IN 1899. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of 
‘Life is Life.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It seems eg eae that this simple story of Devonshire 
folk should fail to arouse enthusiasm among students of 
good fiction. Its inspiration is so ample, vigorous, and 
fresh, and its execution so masterfully free.”’—<Ac Ye 

**So fine, so quietly eloquent, so perfectly proportioned, 
that any extravagant expression of praise or blame seems 
equally out of place.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

‘“We have not read for a long time any piece of prose 
fiction which impressed us so much.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MILITARY TEXT - BOOKS. 
The OPERATIONS of WAR 


EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By General Sir 
EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B. K.C.M.G. Fifth 
Edition, Revised throughout. 4to. with numerous 
Illustrations, 30s. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: 


its Origin, and _an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Adapted 
for Military Students. Revised by Lieut.-Col. Sir 
GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G_ R.E. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. REFERENCE ATLAS, containing 
63 Maps and Plans. Folio, bound in cloth, 9s. net. 


The EFFECT of MARITIME 
COMMAND on LAND CAMPAIGNS SINCE WATER- 
LOO. By Major C. E.CALLWELL, R.A. With Plans. 
Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS in the 


THEORY and PRACTICE of MILITARY TOPO- 
GRAPHY. By Major J. H. BOWHILL. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. Portfolio containing 34 Working Plans and 
Diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated by Practical Examples of a_ Practical 
Subject. By Major-General W. E. MONTAGUE, C.B. 
P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Author of ‘Campaigning in South Africa.’ ith 
41 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A PRIMER of TACTICS, FORTI- 
FICATION, TOPOGRAPHY, and MILITARY LAW. 
By Capt. C. P. LYNDEN-BELL. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, net. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


BY GENERALS AND OTHER OFFICERS WHO TOOK PART IN THE 


CAMPAIGN (GENERALS BOG 





USLAWSKI, VON DER GOLTZ, 


HOLLEBEN, &c.). 
Translated and Edited by 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. MAURICE, C.B., 
Capt. WILFRED J. LONG, and A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
With Hundreds of Plates, Maps, Battle-Plans, &c., 700 pp. imperial 8vo. 21s, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD FoRBEsS writes :—‘“I am 
very grateful to you for sending me the very 
interesting and valuable volume on the 
Franco-German War. It is a marvel of 
accuracy and pi.turesqueness, and recalls to 
me vividly the old days when the cannons 
were roaring, and the bullets buzzing about 
one’s ears,” 

The FIRST REVIEW (Bookman) says :— 
“ The descriptions and diagrams of the various 
engagements are unsurpassed in wealth of 
detail and clearness, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that a close acquaintance with this 
book will become a necessity to all who study 
modern warfare...... The remarkable series of 
illustrations which enriches its pages will 
secure for it a wide circulation, and many of 
the chapters are of absorbing interest. It is 
a work to be read and read again by every 
student of modern history.” 


The VICTORIA NYANZA: 


The SECOND REVIEW (Scotsman) says :— 
‘*A work which deserves the reputation it 
has instantly acquired of being the most 
vivid and brilliant, as well as full and accu- 
rate history of the war which has yet seen 
the light.” 


The THIRD REVIEW (Academy) says it is 

‘*the combined work of the best German 

| military writers. It combines weighty 
| historic treatment with literary grace.” 


| The FOURTH REVIEW (Morning Post) says 
| it is ‘ta notable undertaking worthily carried 
out.”” 


The FIFTH REVIEW (Daily Mail) says it 
| is ‘‘ peculiarly worthy of attention in an 
| hour when England finds herself engaged in 

a serious struggle.”’ 


the Land, the Races, and 


their Customs; with Specimens of Dialects. By P. KOLLMANN, Senior Lieut. Roy. 


Saxon Army, formerly of the Imperial 
“This admirable work may be confidently 
recommended. The manners and habits of 
the native peoples settled round the shores 
of Lake Nyanza are described with great 
minuteness. The extraordinary fertility of 
the land and the richness of its mineral 


SAINT PETER in ROME. 


Troops of German East Africa. 7s. 6d. 
resources are set forth, and the general 
| attractiveness of the work is greatly en- 
| hanced by profuse illustrations.” 

| South Africa, 

| ‘*Nothing could be more thorough and 

) painstaking. Richly illustrated.’’—Spectator. 


By the Rev. A. 8S. Barnes, 


M.A. With 48 Illustrations (18 Full-Page). Imp. 8vo. 21s. 
This important new work, utilizing all the recent archzological discoveries in Rome, 


where Mr. 
clearing up its obscurity. 


MUSCLE, BRAIN, and 


DIET: a Plea for Simpler Foods. By | 


EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. (Camb.), 
Winner of the Tennis Gold Prize, 1897, 
798, °99; ateur Tennis Champion, 
1899; Amateur Racket Champion, 1899 ; 
Classical Honours Coach, Cambridge 
Univ. 3s. 6d. ‘‘Crammed with practical 
results.” —Reynolds. ‘* Arguments which 
perforce appeal as being henest, manly, 
scholarly, and very logical.’ 
st. James’s Gazette. 


arnes has spent several years studying the subject, does much towards 


|SHAKESPEARE - BACON: 


an Essay. 3s. 6d. 


Concerning Shakespeare—What was Fran- 
cis Bacon ?—Bacon’s Elizabethan Contribu- 
tions to Literature—A Caricature of some 
Notable Elizabethan Poets—The Subject of 
the Foregoing Caricature — The Prince’s 
Masque—Criticism of the Prince’s Masque— 
Mr. William Shakespeare. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH in MODERN TIMES. By 


Prof. W. MOELLER. Translated by Rev. A. RUTHERFURD, and J. H. FREESE, 


M.A. (Oxon.). 3 vols. 8vo. each 15s. 


Vol. I. A.D. 1-600. (SECOND EDITION.) 
Vol. II. MIDDLE AGES. 


“A great improvement on _ Kurtz. 
Thorough knowledge, clear method, lucid 
statement, a power of seizing and distinctly 
exhibiting the main points in a movement — 
these are the qualities which are likely to put 
it in the front among the text-books of 
Church history.” — Critical Review. 

“It is a student's volume, the kind of book 

‘ which he delights in, loves to handle, loves 
to conquer and know.” —Expository Times. 

“To the teacher who wants references, to 
the minister who wants to keep up his 


An ETHICAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. By WALTER L. SHELDON. 3s. 
This new volume of ‘‘ The Ethical Library ”’ 
furnishes an interesting account of a new 
method for teaching undogmatic religion and 
morality. 


CHEAP EDITION, pp. 


me III, REFORMATION and COUNTER- 
REFORMATION, This day. 


| library, to the librarian who wants to send 
his inquirers to a practical and _ scientific 
authority, and to be himself directed to the 
choice of the best books, as well as to the 
student, it may be heartily recommended.” 
‘ancs. Guardian. 


“A book of extraordinary comprehensive- 
ness. The amountof information compressed 
into it is marvellous. It is a work of 
immense industry and of remarkable power, 
both of analysis and synthesis.” — Guardian. 


iThe PHENOMENA of 
| NATURE as SEEN from the WORK- 
SHOP, the FACTORY, and the FIELD. 
By JAMES WALKER. Two Parts, 
each 2s, 6d. 





414, 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The NATURALIST’S DIARY: a Day-Book of Meteoro- 


logy, Phrenology, and Rural Biology. With Coloured Flower Chart. By CHARLES 


ROBERTS, F.R.C.S. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Vols. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, 
in INDIA. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

“ By far the best popular exposition that 
has ever been written or is likely to be 
written in our day.’’—Times. | 

| 


HISTORY of TRADE 
between the UNITED KINGDOM and | 
the UNITED STATES. By S. J.} 

CHAPMAN, M.A., Lecturer in Political | 

Science, Univ. Coll., S. Wales. } 


Each 2s, 6d. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
and STATE AID. By 8. J. CHAPMAN, 


OVER - PRODUCTION and 
CRISES. By K. RODBERTUS. Edited 
by Prof. J. B. CLARK. 


The ECONOMIC FOUNDA- 
TIONS of SOCIETY. By Prof. LORIA. 
Translated by Prof. KEASBEY. Double 
vol. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
HOW to LEARN PHILOLOGY. By Eustace H. Miles, 


M.A. (Camb.). 5s. net. 

“This novel, interesting, and valuable 
work. There is no work in the market which 
shows how to begin the study of philology. 
Sinead This book will save him considerable un- 
necessary and misdirected energy, and he! 


’ 7 
The CHILD’S SONG and GAME BOOK. (Original 
Songs and Games.) By H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. B.A. Hon. Treasurer 
Froebel Society. 4to. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net.; or, in Four Parts, each 1s. 
This book has been at once adopted by the London School Board, and is in use in many 
—_" and Infant Schools. The School Board Chronicle says :—‘‘It is extremely 
welcome.”’ 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
PHONETICS. By the late L. SOAMES. New Edition, Revised by Prof. WILHELM 
VIETOR, Ph.D. M.A. 6s. 

Pror. W. W. SKEAT writes :—‘‘I have long possessed and used the first edition, and 
have recommended it where I could. I have no hesitation in saying that it is an excellent 
and valuable book...... I shall be glad to recommend the book where I can.”’ 


PRACTICAL MANUAL of ELOCUTION. By R.I. Patry. 


With List of Pieces. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘*A more complete book in an inexpensive form 
we have not seen.’’—School Board Chronicle. ‘* A model of condensation and common 
sense.” — Literary World. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL of DRESS CUTTING for 


ADULTS. By E.M.F.CARLISLE. With Diagrams. Second Edition. Cloth, 1s. 


will then be able to use Giles’s ‘ Manual’ and 

Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss’ with profit from the 

first. The part played, in fact, is that of a 

| pioneer clearing away a mass of difficulties.” 
School World. 





EXAMINATION SERIES. 


Intended for the Use of Candidates for Competitive, Qualifying, and other Examinations. 
Limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. (unless otherwise specified). 
ESSAY WRITING, PRACTICAL (Fourth Edition). A. W. Holmes-Forbes. 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH HISTORY. By J. A. Joerg. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. By J. A. Joerg. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION with the EXAMINER. By C. A. Musgrave. 
GERMAN HISTORY. By C. A. Musgrave. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. By J. A. Joerg. 
GERMAN TEST PAPERS. Second Edition. J. A. Joerg. 
HISTORY QUESTIONS.—ENGLISH. ‘ Oxon.” 
— The REIGN of GEORGE II. ‘Oxon.’ 
— The REIGN of GEORGE III. ‘ Oxon.” 
PSYCHOLOGY, METAPHYSICS, and ETHICS. F. Ryland, M.A. 3s. 6d.. 
FIELD FORTIFICATION. H. Turner. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
DEAD OPPRESSORS. By Thomas Pinkerton. 6s. 


“The book is a good one, because the — which has given to the masters of 
characters live. Mr. Pinkerton has a happy | French fiction their special pre-eminence.” 
style, and he writes of his characters with a Literature. 
subdued humour which makes the book very ‘‘It is always a pleasure to meet Mr. 
entertaining.’’—Athenaum. | Pinkerton in the realm of fiction, and his 
Undeniably clever. The central idea is | latest novel increases the pleasure and 
developed with careful precision. The author | worthily supports his reputation.” 
has caught some of that grimly logical } Liverpool Post. 


THREE BACHELOR WOMEN, and other Stories. 
By E. COSBY. 3s. 6d. 


‘* A strain of refined humour pervades the 
whole of the stories.’-— Dundee Advertiser. 
“The ta'es of love and courtship show 


THROUGH UNSEEN PATHS. ANovel. By Kathleen. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 6s. 





considerable power. They are very well 
written, and will amply repay perusal.” 
Glasgow Herald. 








“Told with simplicity and pathos.” 
Literary World. 
‘*Eminently suited for girls’ reading.” 
Bookseller. 


“It is an attractive story, revealing nancies | 
genuine feeling.” —Bookman. } 


NEW POEMS. 
FAR BEN; or, Poems in Many Moods. 


By J. 8.. 
PATTINSON, Author of ‘Celebrated Yorkshire Folk.’ 4s. 6d. 
“The writer takes a very gentle and refined “The book shows a true poetic gift,. 


Pimple and hot anpleasing Phythm en Rill Daily Telegraph 
A FRESH REPRINT (25,000 Copies) of Mr. WALSH'S 
SECRET HISTORY of the OXFORD MOVEMENT 


(1s. net.; cloth, 1s. 6d. net.) is NOW on SALE at all 








Booksellers’. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO., Limtrep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——< 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


MORNING POST,.—“ We are by no means 
certain that there is any single book in existence 
from which the man who wants not dates and de- 
tails, but intelligent appreciations and broad views, 
could learn so much of certain phases of the history 
of England as he would glean from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s volumes. And they are eminently readable, 
full of happy touches and graphic sketches.” 

ATHENAZUM.—* His style is so lucid and clear 
that it carries the reader along, and he rises 
superior to that pedantry of heaping detail on 
detail which is so often a severe stumbling-block 
to the ‘ordinary reader.’ The book is consequently 
interesting and of high literary quality.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, The 


LIFE of, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
BENSON, of Eton College. With numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s, net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Arthur Benson has suc- 
ceeded admirably in placing before the world in 
glowing, vivid touches, the picture of a loving and 
loveable nature, free and fearless, ardent and 
devout, laborious and passionate, intensely human 
in its faultiness and limitations no less than in its 
strength and grand creative energy......It is a 
pleasure to record our sense of the skill and excel- 
lence of Mr. Benson’s work.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING,’ 


AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE, 
LIFE and LETTERS of. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and finished 
by EDWIN DE LISLE, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.“ A carefully edited, 
excellent contribution to ecclesiastical literature,” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 
other LITERARY ESTIMATES. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s, 6d. net. 

ACADEM Y.—“ Dealing with so various a range 
of writers, he holds a level balance in regard to 
all—no easy feat, requiring a judiciality, combined 
with catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days 
too common...... There is seldom much fault to be 
found with the broad scope and trend of his judg- 
ment. This is high praise of essays which compass 
so large a field...... Extremely able.” 


NOTES on SPORT and TRAVEL. 
By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 
With a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. 
KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d, net. 

DAILY NEWS. — “It can be said without 
flattery that a book of reminiscences by one of the 
Kingsley brothers, with a memoir of the author by 
his daughter, of West African renown, cannot be 
otherwise than delightful,” 


APIS MATINA. Verses Translated 
and Original By EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
M.A., Rector of Rothbury and Hon. Canon of 
Newcastle, &c. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


ee 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1900. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 





NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page Illustrations. 


A Map of Funchal, and a Section of the Medici Map, Maps of 
Madeira showing Districts devoted to Wine-growing, &c. 


Price 20s. net. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


By ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 


Contents :—The History of the Madeiras—Information for 
the Traveller and Visitor—A Description of the Natives: 
their Ch: stics, Religion, Laws, and Customs—An 
Account of the Commerce, the Geography and Geology, the 
Flora, the Vine and the Wine, &c. 


LONDON at the END of the CEN- 


TURY. A _ Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘‘Mr.& Beckett has the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and all that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeable geniality of thought and feeling.”—Globe. 

‘** Pick and choose where you like at haphazard in this 
book, you are sure to come upon something entertaining. 
A very amusing book.”—Punch. 

‘* Altogether Mr. 4 Beckett bas written a most entertain- 
ing book, which should be welcome to all those who love 
London and know something about it.”— Morning Post. 

“The book, in short, sparkles with harmless fun, and is 
guiltless of a single dull page.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A most readable book.”—Literary World. 

‘‘ A most amusing and comprehensive volume.”—Graphic. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ 
‘My Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A New and Revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys 
Pethybridge, 3s. 6d. 
‘A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.” —Globe. 
“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 


PRZE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 


LETTERS. Containing Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. 
Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 
“The book contains many interesting things by the 
way; and full of humour, the more irresistible because 
entirely unintentional.”—Daily News. 
‘*Mr. William Rossetti is to be congratulated on ee | 
produced a book which those to whom it is addressed wil 


read with pleasure and return to frequently.” 
Morning Post, 


The PROFESSIONAL and OTHER 
PSYCHIC STORIES. Edited by A. GOODRICH 
FREER (Miss X.), Author of ‘Essays in Psychical 
Enquiry,’ ‘The Alleged Haunting of B— House,’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** These stories are interesting enough even to the casual 
reader, who seeks to solve no problems, but to pass an idle 
hour.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DONOVAN. | WE TWO. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON by WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY. 


In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with 16 Portraits 
and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE 


GREAT COMPANY, 
1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE 
COMPANY OF MERCHANT ADVENTURERS 
TRADING INTO HUDSON’S BAY. Compiled 
from the Company’s Archives ; from Diplomatic 
Documents and State Papers of France and 
England ; from the Narratives of Factors and 
Traders ; and from many Accounts and Memoirs, 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by 


LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT 
ROYAL, 


Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND 
THE SOUDAN. 


With a Portrait, 24 Full-Page Illustrations, 
and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


SOUTHERN ARABIA 


By the late 
THEODORE BENT, F.R.GS. F.S.A., 


Author of ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ 
‘The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,’ &c., 


And Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 
The STONES of PARIS, in HIS- 


TORY and LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS 
MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. With 40 
Illustrations by Fulleylove, Delafontaine, and from 
Photographs. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SIDNEY LEE’S ‘LIFE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.’ 


1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely illustrated with Photogravures, 
Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

*.* Also the FOURTH EDITION, in Cheaper Form, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS 
of ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E. H. PITCAIRN. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Volume includes Essays by a. men of 
various professions, and each calling has been dealt with 
by an expert writing with full knowledge of his subject. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Miss Pitcairn is very much to be thanked 
for this volume, which consists of papers by experts in 
their respective subjects—experts, moreover, who use con- 
siderable freedom of speech and eschew mere conventional- 
ism.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. Contents :— 
The INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By Major Arthur 


Griffiths. 
AT a FREE STATE TOLL-BAR. By Freiheer von Elft. 
BY the WATERS of MARAH. A South African Tale. By 
William Charles Scully. 
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Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary 
Estimates. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

“Tus volume,” Mr. Harrison tells us, ‘‘ was 

planned, and in great part written, several 

years ago, as a series of systematic estimates 
of some leading influences on the thought of 
our time.” It is a pity that the original 
design was never thoroughly carried out. 

To it belong, we suppose, the elaborate 

studies of Tennyson, Ruskin, Matthew 

Arnold, and Symonds with which the book 

opens, that of Mill with which it closes, and 

possibly the two essays on the historical 
methods of Freeman and Froude, in which 

Mr. Harrison expounds his ideals of a way 

of writing history for the general which 

shall be neither romance nor pedantry. 

Symonds, acute and stimulating writer 

though he was, appears a little outclassed 

in this gallery ; and where are the studies of 

Carlyle, George Eliot, Newman, Browning 

perhaps, which should round off the series ? 

The lacuna is imperfectly filled by a group 

of papers of a more ephemeral character, 

reviews Of the recent autobiographies and 
letters of Gibbon, a dialogue on discursive 
reading, an address to an Oxford literary 
society, an oration on Lamb and Keats. 

We cannot but feel that an opportunity has 

been missed, and a complete survey, which 

could’ not but have been most interesting, 
of the leading authors of a generation left 
half written. 

Fragmentary as it is, the collection is 
sufficiently characteristic of its author’s 
qualities and defects as acritic. He has the 
supreme merit of being interesting. His 
judgments may, and do, provoke discussion, 
but they cannot go disregarded. He is on 
another footing, as regards equipment, from 
many a successful essayist of the younger 
sort, who gaily enters upon his career with 
a working knowledge of English delles-lettres, 
and enough French or Norwegian to trans- 
late Verlaine or Ibsen, as the case may be. 

eside these, Mr. Harrison is a scholar and 

a thinker. He is not all unmatched with 

the men he criticizes—has grappled with 
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more than one of them, indeed, on many a 
bygone field of controversy. ‘Of culture,” 
he reminds us, speaking of Matthew Arnold, 
‘‘T said what I had to say nearly thirty 
years ago.” We cannot, therefore, but turn 
with respect and even deference to his de- 
liberate estimates of ancient friends and foes ; 
and if Mr. Harrison’s later style, in spite of 
no few memorable phrases, is on the whole 
more commonplace, less noteworthy for verve 
and finish, than that, say, of ‘The Choice of 
Books,’ written in the mid-eighties, there 
must be set against this a real gain in 
judicial temper and urbanity. Mr. Harrison 
cannot yet speak quite gently of Froude, 
and he somewhat contemptuously expresses 
an opinion akin to Mr. Buchanan’s of Mr. 
Kipling’s voice ; but for the most part he is 
ready to lay polemics aside. Indeed, what 
need to prolong controversy when your 
opponents are but shades? And between the 
writing of this book and its reviewing the 
last of those with whom Mr. Harrison deals, 
Mr. Ruskin, has passed away. 

It is in considering the historical and 
philosophical writers that Mr. Harrison’s 
criticism is happiest. As a Comtist 
he is sufficiently near to the respective 
standpoints of Mill, Ruskin, Arnold, and 
sufficiently aloof from them, to give a valu- 
able, though by no means a final judgment 
on the contribution which each in turn made 
to the current ideas of his age. Naturally 
the note—half unconsciously, no doubt—of 
the whole book is that of retrospect. Is 
Mill still a force? Do the Tennysonian 
ideals of religion and society endure? 
Have even Arnold and Ruskin the audi- 
ences they had and deserve? The waters 
of thought slip silently away, and it is not 
a little amazing to realize upon reflection 
that from beginning to end Mr. Harrison 
hardly touches the writers and ideas that 
are most vital and potent for the men and 
women of the younger generation. The 
new individualism, and Browning, Mere- 
dith, Ibsen, Whitman, its prophets; the 
new ethics, based upon the direct transla- 
tion of biological ideas into the moral 
sphere, and taking shape in the general 
antinomianism of Nietzsche and the im- 
perialistic energy of Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Kipling—such, for good or for evil, are the 
dominant factors in the intellectual life of 
to-day, and Mr. Harrison never reaches 
them. ‘The development of a soul: little 
else is worth study,” says Browning. It is 
the watchword of the closing century in art, 
psychology, religion. But it was the side 
of truth which Mr. Harrison’s contem- 
poraries neglected, and he takes refuge 
still in the much-abused metaphor which 
identifies the relation of an individual to 
society with that of a limb to the organism. 

One other aspect of the criticism here 
published invites attention. The antithesis 
is familiar between the literature of power 
and the literature of charm, the literature 
which is a school of life and the literature 
which is a dream. It has always been the 
first sort which has principally claimed 
Mr. Harrison’s attention. Not that he is 
in any way insensible to the sensuous and 
imaginative side of poetry and art, but 
he has deliberately set this aside as on 
the whole scarcely worthy of a man’s best 
thoughts in a serious and at present very 
imperfect world. It is the dynamic, not 





the merely delighting or consoling qualities 
of work that he values :— 

‘“‘The first rank in prose, as in verse, is 
reserved for those who have embalmed great 
and virile thoughts in perfect form, who have a 
vast range of ideas, and have pierced to the 
roots of variant phases of nature and of life, 
who have given to after ages whole masses of 
immortal work, and who fire the heart and the 
brain of many millions, past, present, and to 
come. That is to say, thesupreme seats are for 
work, wherein the thought is superior, or at least 
equal to, the form, wherein the thought is pro- 
found, large, various ; where there is mass and 
volume of splendid achievement, power over 
vast numbers, all ages, races, and sympathies.” 

We have not space at command to 
analyze and discuss this as a reasoned 
theory of literary excellence. It does not 
prevent Mr. Harrison from having sensible 
things to say even about the purely tech- 
nical qualities of Tennyson’s verse or 
Ruskin’s prose. But we feel that it does 
leave him a little inclined to undervalue 
sheer beauty as such, a little impatient with 
the refinements of style by wiich—to use 
a languago which we think he will dislike 
—literature gains fragrance, colour, atmo- 
sphere. It is, perhaps, petulance which 
makes him convert Arnold’s ‘natural 
magic” into “that fetishistic worship of 
natural objects which is the true note of our 
Wordsworthian school”; but it is evident 
that his appreciation of ‘‘ Meredith, Steven- 
son, Swinburne, Pater,” is seriously limited 
by their “airs and graces,” and in the 
whole of his condemnatory quiver there is 
no shaft more ready to his hand than 
‘“‘precious.”” However, to no man is it 
given to be all things, and, as we have said, 
the width and range of Mr. Harrison’s 
thought and knowledge, the intellectual 
strength which underlies his work, give his 
critical deliverances a weight and authority 
which are not too common amongst the 
pundits of modern letters. 








Etudes sur la Politique Religieuse du Regne 
de Philippe le Bel. Par Ernest Renan. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Tus volume will delight that inner circle of 

Renanists who admire especially in their 

master that pure, severe, and delicate 

manner, partly due to the influence of his 
sister and of M. de Sacy, which he culti- 
vated between 1851 and 1861, and never 
regained after the death of Henriette. With 
the success of the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ published 
in 1863, a stronger current drew him down 

a more brilliant stream with deeper eddies. 

But if the Renan who survives in all our 

memories—that Ariel of grace, caprice, and 

charm, that Prospero of disenchanted wis- 
dom—if that greater Renan had much to 
gain from the unimpeded play of his vary- 
ing faculties, he had also something to lose. 
The paradox that wearies, the irony that 
withers, the familiarity that diminishes, had 
never tarnished the more chastened wisdom 
of his earlier self. There all was sound, exact, 
discreet, and true. A certain moral grace, 
an exquisite gravity, dignify these earlier 
works, from which all that is not essential 
has been ruthlessly eliminated ; and we can 
imagine no canon of style which would find 
them imperfect. Should some inconceivable 
change of taste render a later age as deaf 
to the charming of the ‘ Antéchrist’ or the 
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‘Drames Philosophiques’ as we are grown 
blind to the beauties of Euphues, we ean 
imagine no generation that can help admir- 
ing the tranquil perfection of the ‘ Essais 
de Critique et de Morale.’ 

“Ces chiméres me perdront; mais nul 
n’est maitre de sa renommée.” Our French 
Prospero sighed sometimes in finishing his 
most brilliant, his most dazzling pages ; 
Henriette would scarce have approved! 
More than once, looking back, he will own 
to a secret preference for the sober excel- 
lence of his earlier manner. ‘‘ Beware of 
talent! beware of style!” was his constant 
cry to the young. More than once the 
capricious luxuriance of his later genius 
offended the delicate standard of his inmost 
taste. The Gascon in him wept then for 
the loss of the Breton. With death before 
his eyes, in designating to his wife and 
children the works he wished to be pub- 
lished after his decease, he especially pointed 
out these chapters on the ecclesiastical policy 
of Philippe le Bel, written so long ago—be- 
tween 1856 and 1858—and buried for over 
thirty years in the stately mausoleum of the 
‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’ published 
by the Academy of Inscriptions. 

These essays, of solid historic merit, deal 
with one of the most intricate episodes of 
French history, recount the emancipation 
of the French State from the tutelage of the 
Roman Church. Later on we will examine 
their matter, which is not superannuated 
by the lapse of years. What first in them 
arrests the attention of the modern critic is 
the fact that in these exact documents and 
scientific deductions Renan was to find, 
more than twenty years later, the material 
for the most bewildering, exquisite, and 
fantastic of his philosophical comedies. 
Renan’s retentive mind let nothing escape 
it. These chapters on the ecclesiastical 
policy of Philippe le Bel are, so to speak, 
the pure Parian block from which, in his 
disenchanted and enchanting decadence, he 
was to carve that vivid, dreamy, capricious 
Bernini fountain ‘ L’Eau de Jouvence.’ 

“On est prié de se rappeler que |’auteur 
ne montre nulle part aucun souci de couleur 
locale. Il ne connait Arnand de Villeneuve 
et Clément V. que par des légendes popu- 
laires.” So runs the preface to ‘ L’EKau de 
Jouvence,’ and every one suspected that here 
knowledge went masked as ignorance. In 
the book before us we have all the detail so 
carefully excluded, all the documents which 
the artist disdains to quote, but which have 
furnished him with that fundamental reality 
which gives a vital certitude to his most 
fantastic creations. Pope Clement appears 
to breathe before us. His intellectual 
curiosity, his religious indifference, his epi- 
curean soul still haunted by a menacing 
“‘ perhaps,” his love of life and his fear of 
death, above all the fact that he is a man— 
a mere selfish, intelligent, sensual old man 
—whose Popehood makes no sort of differ- 
ence to his manhood—combine to impress 
the reader with a sense of living reality. 
The portrait in the ‘ Ktudes de Politique 
Religieuse’ is less animated, but there is a 
solidity about it which convinces, while 
certain passages, written in 1858, might be 
taken from the comedy, written in 1880 :— 

“Clément eut la passion du luxe, et pour y 
subvenir, trafiqua souvent des choses saintes : 
on l’accusa de n’avoir convoqué 1’Kglise 





universelle que pour se faire tout demander & 
prix d’or. Il aima, du moins, le luxe de bon 
gotit, et fut, de son temps, un des fauteurs les plus 
actifs du progrés de l’art. Tous les ouvrages 
auxquels son nom reste attaché sont excel- 
lents. Clément V. fut le premier de ces pontifes, 
promoteurs ardents de Ja Renaissance, pour qui 
les historiens ecclésiastiques ont le droit de se 
montrer sévéres, mais qui contribuérent puis- 
samment & l’éveil de l’esprit humain et & clore 
le moyen Age. Il rechercha, surtout parmi les 
médecins, les gens capables; les plus hautes 
dignités lui semblaient naturellement dévolues 
& celui qui le guérissait...... Sous son régne, si le 
supplice du feu et les plus terribles tortures 
furent appliqués & des malheureux, coupables 
d'un attachement exagéré pour des chiméres, il 
faut reconnaitre que toutes ces victimes furent 
des illuminés, péchant par excés plutot que par 
manque de foi. Il ne fut terrible qu’aux 
réveurs fanatiques. Sous son régne, on put 
souffrir pour trop croire; on ue souffrit jamais 
pour ne pas croire assez. Son caractére était 
humain. Ses moeurs passaient pour relachées. 
L’éclat de ses amours avec la Comtesse de 
Périgord, fille du Comte de Foix, ne fut atténué 
par aucune précaution susceptible d’en diminuer 
le scandale.” 


In its discreet irony this portrait is no 
less artistic than the famous ‘ Drame 
Philosophique’—perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary fresco ever painted of a decadent 
Papal Court, libertine, materialist, intellec- 
tual, sesthetic, curious of all things, asking, 
with Pilate, What is truth? The figure 
of the Pope in either volume has a life- 
likeness which compels our attention, our 
interest, by its complacent incredulity. 
Renan could not have addressed to this 
singular Pontiff the celebrated reproach with 
which he stigmatized St. Paul; he could 
not say of his Pope Clement, “Il crut 
lourdement.” We suspect our author of 
some tenderness for this equivocal Clement. 
Perhaps he summed up his character in the 
words which the Churchmen of the fourteenth 
century applied to Clement’s predecessor, 
Pope Boniface VII., and branded him, half 
in admiration, ‘‘ Magnanimus Peccator.” 

But Pope Clement is not the sole nor 
even the most important figure on the 
canvas before us. Over against him Renan 
sets the king’s chancellor, Guillaume de 
Nogaret, a type of reformer such as France 
has more than once produced — harsh, 
audacious, cruel, violent, extortionate, in- 
exorable, yet using his subtlety, his tyranny, 
and his energy in the service of a wise and 
liberal idea. Nogaret might have directed 
noble reforms and organized massacres in 
the Paris of the Reign of Terror. More 
than once we meet his atrocious smile on the 
face of some Romish bishop or Huguenot 
captain of the sixteenth century. Such a 
man, bad as he is, and dangerous to meet 
with, is an idealist: a worker at the looms 
of to-morrow. And if men be known by 
their fruits and not by their temper, then 
far more truly again may we say of him 
than of facile Pope Clement—‘‘ Magnanimus 
Peccator !” 

The cause of division between these two 
notable men—between King Philippe le 
Bel, Nogaret’s master, and every Pope that 
reigned during his time—was the vexed 
question of suzerainty. Remembering the 
legend of Charlemagne, France pretended 
herself suzerain not only of the West, but 
of the East, and the old Roman dream of 
monarchia appeared the sole certainty of 





peace: one state so strong that no other, or 
coalition of others, should dare revolt against 
its unquestioned authority. But the French 
State had a rival in this great scheme, 
Still living on the great traditions of Gre- 
gory VII., the Church claimed to exercise 
suzerainty over all the states of Europe, 
The Pope’s pretension to reign over Europe 
without an army to enforce his dictates was 
sufficiently chimerical; yet the prestige of 
Rome was still so strong that the King of 
France himself was barely strong enough to 
face the consequences of a Papal interdict. 

The book before us recounts the revolt of 
the State from the Church; the ambush in 
which Pope Boniface was taken captive at 
Anagni; the long duel which ensued between 
the king and the Papacy; the triumph of 
Philippe; the transference of the Papal see 
from Rome to Avignon; the subservience of 
the Pope to the king; the destruction of the 
Order of Knights Templars; and the elabo- 
ration of that dream of monarchia, with 
France mistress of Italy, Hungary, Con- 
stantinople, Palestine, and Egypt, which 
was to haunt all the later Capets and the 
kings of the house of Valois. Immortal 
chimera! We shall watch it revive again 
and again throughout French history: in 
fruitless expeditions, in impossible projects 
and treaties under Charles V., Charles VI., 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I., 
until, centuries later, a man without tradi- 
tions, a Corsican, for one brief moment 
realizes the dream of the centuries he 
ignored. And, lo! monarchia flourishes for 
an hour upon the ruins of the ancien régime, 
amid the upheaval of the monarchy. 

To return to the subject of the book 
before us—the religious policy of Philippe 
le Bel. In almost every detail the aim of 
that policy was just; in almost every detail 
the execution of that policy was a very 
mystery of iniquity. Never were right 
and wrong more inextricably confused. Let 
us take one single detail, the destruction of 
the Order of Knights Templars. There was 
reason in the king’s determination to abolish 
the Order. The loss of Palestine had left 
it without an object, and the useless army 
of the Temple constituted a state within the 
State, a sort of huge extra-legal free- 
masonry. As Renan well shows, the Temple 
degenerated into a vast Camorra, immensely 
rich, constantly enriched by bequests and 
legacies, whose aim was in reality political 
rather than pious. To quote a very modern 
instance, the Temple at the opening of the 
fourteenth century was all, and much more 
than all, that the Order of the Assumptionist 
Fathers is in France to-day. It was, 
perhaps, the duty of the State to dissolve 
a company so abusive, and to assign its 

roperty to some object of public necessity. 
But a direct confiscation, always difficult, 
was impossible in the case of a society under 
the authority of the Church. Philippe there- 
fore proceeded as in those days it was usual 
to proceed. On October 13th, 1307, all the 
Templars of the kingdom were arrested— 
on the charge of heresy and unnatural vice. 
The notable thing is that they were ar- 
rested without the authorization of the Pope. 
Nor were they released in spite of his 
urgent protest, for Clement V. was no lover 
of the wholesale shedding of blood. But 
the Pope, who was at Poitiers, was himself 
too absolutely in the power of the king to 
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do more than protest or temporize. While 
the king affected to listen, his two accom- 
plices, Guillaume de Nogaret and Pierre 
du Bois, inflamed public opinion by their 
exposure of the heresy of the Templars, 
adding that the Pope, it was well known, 
was less horrified at such heresies than 
could be wished. The astute accusers bor- 
rowed for the occasion the very weapons of 
the Inquisition, and used them with deadly 
effect, showing themselves, in the cause of 
the State (for their aim was to procure the 
nationalization of the Templars’ wealth), 
more jealous of the honour of Holy Church 
than ever churchman was. Clement dared 
not resist. Did not the Templars believe 
(according to Nogaret) in the eternity of 
matter? The State had discovered how to 
use for its own profit the great ecclesiastical 
weapon of heresy. With that same accusa- 
tion it forged a key to unlock many a safe. 
Already, in 1291, Philippe had made heresy 
the pretext to pocket the treasure of the 
Lombard merchants; in 1306 a similar 
charge furnished as rich a harvest from the 
Jews; in 1310 the unfortunate Templars 
died in unimaginable torments, while their 
treasure paid once more the deficit of the 
State. 

When some historian writes a critical 
history of the destruction of the Temple 
it is in the pamphlets of Guillaume de 
Nogaret and of Pierre du Bois that he will 
find the bulk of his material. In the same 
manuscripts he will also discover the most 
enlightened views on the spread of educa- 
tion, on adequate high schools for girls, 
and a scheme for spreading French civiliza- 
tion in the French protectorates of the East, 
quite extraordinarily humane and bene- 
ficent. With thumbscrew in hand, and 
calumny on the tongue’s tip, Pierre du 
Bois and Guillaume de Nogaret were lovers 
of humanity, reformers, establishers of 
freedom, who did good work in their day 
and generation. Their audacious hypo- 
crisy was animated by the most legitimate 
motives. <A pair of as atrocious scoundrels 
as ever walked this earth, they were great 
statesmen ; they count among the founders 
of the unity of France; they were among 
the first to free the civic liberties and rights 
of a nation from the alien rule of eccle- 
siastical authority. 








The Caroline Islands: Travel in the Sea of the 
Little Lands. By F¥. W. Christian. With 
Illustrations and Maps. (Methuen & Co.) 


In an introduction to this work Admiral 
Bridge points out so clearly and com- 
prehensively the value of such researches 
to the comparative historian, that we 
must express the hope that he will some 
day publish the record of his experiences 
in the Pacific. Mr. Christian is fortunate 
in his subject, for, compared with the other 
Pacific groups, the vast assemblage of small 
islands to the eastward of the Philippines 
known as Micronesia is quite unfamiliar 
ground; he possesses, too, some qualifi- 
cations for his work probably rare in 
Micronesia. A graduate of Balliol, he can 
quote Horace and Aristotle, and could even 
put into Latin for the benefit of the Portu- 
guese Governor of Timor (to be further 
rendered into Portuguese by the bishop of 
the diocese) an Australian bill of lading, 





containing many articles of post- classical 
character and nomenclature. Nor are natural 
history and botany neglected, long lists of 
the fauna consigned to the ‘ alcohol bottle,” 
and of plants, with occasional interesting 
notes, being given in an appendix. But 
there is no attempt on the author’s part to 
classify his plants, and his botanical termi- 
nology is somewhat unscientific. This may, 
however, be rectified, we hope, in another 
edition. But the author’s chief hobby is 
philology, and here, too, he was exceptionally 
well equipped, for he had “heard the East 
a-calling,” and had already mastered the 
Samoan and Marquesan languages during 
a residence in these groups. For details 
and results of his linguistic researches we 
are referred to the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society of New Zealand. At all events, he 
does not shirk hard work. On arriving at 
the island of Kusaie 

‘* we visited the other end of the village to call 
upon Kevas, the intelligent school - teacher, 
named after Caiaphas, the High Priest, of evil 
fame. We persuaded him and Li-kiak-sa to 
share our evening meal, and ere long roast fowl, 
fried fish, eggs, turtle, and taro were disappear- 
ing with fearful rapidity. Our dessert con- 
sisted of a mixture of taro, yam, cocoanut cream 
and ripe bananas mashed up together into a 
pudding, and steamed in leaves underground. 
The two holy men refused wine and beer, con- 
tenting themselves with drinking huge mugs of 
scalding black tea, sweetened with table-spoon- 
fuls of brown sugar...... Finally, for a moderate 
remuneration, he agreed to give me two long 
lessons in the language every day, the evening 
lesson lasting regularly from seven to eleven...... 
The worthy old deacon Kevas turned up, and 
we put in four hours’ solid work up to midnight 
mastering the intricacies of the Kusaian tongue. 
sieidens It is a sad pity that the language of Kusaie, 
with all its elaborate grammatical inflection, and 
quaint post-positions so suggestive of Japanese 
influence, seems likely ere long to be classed with 
the dead languages of the earth. For the popu- 
lation is not over 400, all told, and the island is 
one vast garden capable of supporting with ease 
twenty times that number.” 

The following shows a very ungallant 
feature in Ponapean philology :— 

‘*A common prefix to names of birds and 
fishes is Li, i.e. woman. 

‘**Tt also occurs very frequently in compound 
words denoting qualities or actions held in light 
esteem. 

**Cf. Li-kam, a lie, i.e. a woman’s fault. 

‘** Li-ngarangar, Fury, passion, 7.e. a woman’s 
angry voice. 

‘* Li-porok, Curiosity, i.e. a woman’s peering. 

‘* Li-mongin, Conspiracy, i.e. a woman’s whis- 
pering. 

‘* But Li-mpok denotes deep, sincere affection, 
i.e. & woman’s love. 

‘* Li-pilipil, Favoritism, ¢7.e. a woman’s choice. 

‘*In Chinese we find the word for woman 
affixed to many uncomplimentary adjectives.” 

As bearing on the past history and con- 
nexions of these islanders, the author calls 
attention to certain words signifying ‘‘iron”’ 
in the regions to the westward, which still 
denote in Micronesia the cutting by shell 
and stone implements. Allowance must 
always be made for phonetic coincidences, 
and Mr. Christian, mindful perhaps of Sir 
Henry Maine’s dictum on a kindred sub- 
ject, that on no other question was so much 
nonsense talked with so much confidence, 
leaves the conclusion to be drawn by others: 

‘*Philological experts must give us a satis- 
factory reason for the above coincidences, and 
tell us plainly how these words came into the 





Caroline area, and also whether Ahom, Khamti 
Lao, and Siamese borrowed the word from the 
Sanskrit, or whether the Sanskrit-speaking folk 
borrowed the word from their neighbours. And 
from which of these did the Caroline Islanders 
receive it? It stands to reason, that as the 
basaltic or coral lands of the Pacific produce no 
iron, steel is unobtainable. It may be presumed 
that some of the early settlers in the Carolines 
brought with them a stock of iron or steel 
weapons, or wrested them from stray pirates 
of a later day. When these rusted away or got 
broken, and could not be replaced, the traditional 
name would in all probability remain, and the 
natives, under stress of necessity, would fall 
back upon the handiest materials available to 
supply their place. Those who live on low 
coral islets would find the shaft of the Tridacna 
(Kima or Pachu), a shell very abundant on their 
reefs, a convenient substitute. Those who in- 
habited the high basaltic lands, as Tahiti or the 
Marquesas (on the first of which the water is 
always deep over her coral reefs, and the latter 
has no reefs at all) would fall back on the black 
basalt stone to fashion their cutting instruments. 
Samoa and Fiji have done the same.” 


The character and origin of the massive, 
partly submerged buildings which abound 
in the Carolines naturally engaged the 
author’s attention, and his descriptions are 
of much interest. Arguing from a plan 
which he gives of a series of buildings 
surrounding a group of islets, he holds that 
they are relics not of a submerged town, 
but of a Venice built originally in the water. 
And in its streets he notices, almost or 
entirely submerged, rows of great discs 
of stone, four and five feet in diameter, 
such as still decorate the big club- 
houses. These were formerly used as 
mediums of exchange, and must therefore 
have been originally placed above the level 
of the water, and have since sunk to their 
present position. Thanks to his linguistic 
acquirements, the traveller’s intercourse with 
the natives seems to have been really in- 
timate, and his advice to any who may 
desire to follow him on similar quests is 
worth attention :— 

‘*Next morning, sure enough, Matuk of 
Gochep4 and a man from Mokomok came 
down, and a busy time they had of it for 
the next few days (December 3rd to 8th)— 
the worthy old Lirou of Tomil coming across 
two or three times to put in his word about 
the old traditions. Most learnedly did they 
discourse about the stars of heaven and 
days of the moon’s age, and the names and 
attributes of bygone gods and heroes ; how came 
the gift of fire and the invention of stone and 
shell adzes, and of the introduction of stone 
and shell money ; who taught the folk to build 
fish-pens of cane and stone, of Yalafath the 
kindly but indolent Creator, and Luk the spirit 
of Evil, ever nimble and active. They waxed 
eloquent upon the ancient wars with Anangai 
and Balao (Uleai and the Pelews), and told 
strange tales of the vanished land of Sepin or 
Saiping to the north ; the Yap Atlantis, whence 
came forth fierce warriors, who fought with the 
men of Ramung and Map and put certain of 
them to tribute, in the olden days before the 
great canoes of the white folk from over sea 
broke through the sky-line from the worlds 
beyond. Many such tales did they utter, and 
stubbornly pencil and note-book toiled behind. 
Pry No pains were spared to make sure of every 
doubtful or obscure point in each tale. The 
Mokomok man said it was like being tried before 
the council of old men at home, so minutely was 
his evidence sifted and weighed; but the man, 
and indeed all my teachers, had excellent 
patience, and native curiosity effectually put 
native indolence to the rout. Moreover, there 
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was plenty of strong tobacco to smoke; they 
were not kept at one subject too long, and to 
relieve the tension, I told them many tales for 
my part from Ponape and Kusaie, 1,400 miles 
to the east, of which they have perfectly clear 
record in their traditions as Fanupet or Falu- 
pei and Kuthiu. In a word, my advice to all 
who want to collect folk-lore from primitive 
races is this: (1) First, put your native friends 
at their ease completely and get them to 
laugh and joke. (2) Tell stories yourself, 
leading up to the point or illustration of the 
question to be opened up. (3) Never inter- 
rupt to break the thread of a tale. You can 
always hark back after the tale is done and 
clear up any obscurity or apparent irrelevancy. 
I say apparent, because the Caroline Islander 
seems to consider side issues more than central 
facts. This makes his stories a trifle rambling. 
If taken up and interrupted he is likely to ask 
plaintively, like the fuddled man in the story, 
‘Where was I?’ A little patience and the 
native story-teller will make everything fairly 
clear. You can’t expect him all at once to have 
everything cut and dried, bottled up and corked 
down and labelled, and laid out neatly into 
prologue, scene, chapter, and epilogue like the 
work of a practised modern essay-writer. Our 
inquiry, while it lasted, was indeed a stiff 
business, and how my method succeeded may 
be seen in the Appendix.” 

The style adopted is unconventional, not 
without humour, and episodical; thus the 
diary of an expedition by land or water is 
interspersed with statistical-looking, but far 
from dull or dry paragraphs under such 
headings as dress, manufactures, dances, 
weapons, fishing, cookery. Considering his 
exceptional competence to deal with the whole 
subject, Mr. Christian dogmatizes very little. 
Only, in fact, after a ‘‘ jovial evening’”’ (his 
first) at Yap he discovers their language 
**to be a crabbed form of some ancient Asiatic 
tongue, allied to the Dravidian coloured with 
a tint of Malay and Japanese, and crossed or 
chequered, in a very remarkable way with un- 
mistakable Polynesian words.” 


He also attributes the good taste of the 
native manufactures to Japanese influence. 
The inelegant female costume of many Poly- 
nesian groups is credited to the British 
missionary ; perhaps the Spanish Don may 
have had something to say in the matter in 
Micronesia. Naturally, however, we expect 
to find Asiatic influence more evident at the 
western end of this great island region ex- 
tending over 1,400 miles of longitude. But 
the whole question of the origin of the people 
is obscure. Mr. Christian considers, on the 
evidence of a single dolichecephalic skull, 
that the ancient builders, whose principal 
works he carefully surveyed and examined, 
were of different race from the present in- 
habitants. These are certainly a mixed race, 
showing evident and deep-seated affinities 
with both Melanesians and Polynesians. 
The great weirs and fish store-ponds, for 
instance, of these islands were a prominent 
feature in distant Hawaii. 

The whole book is a storehouse of varied 
information, and includes besides valuable 
hints to the future explorer of the great 
amount that still remains to be done; and 
what is not less valuable, the author seems to 
have secured a welcome for any like-minded 
successor. At the first glance the work 
seems like a prolonged picnic, but there are 
many blank days. 

** After a stroll in the woods, a bathe in one of 
the water holes, and a hearty meal of fried flying 
fish and taro, it is time to leave. Towards even- 
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ing, with a good load of copra, and some of the 
Urak porkers and seven or eight native pas- 
sengers on board, we set sail for Pingelap, which 
lies some sixty miles away to the southward. 
Next day nothing but dismal and dirty weather 
and heavy seas. A powerful odour of copra 
permeates the ship from stem to stern, which 
must be extremely delicious to those who are 
accustomed to it. Everything is damp, hot, 
muggy, and uncomfortable. Hosts of cock- 
roaches are on the war path below, and up 
above there is a dank drizzle, hardly a breath 
of wind stirring, and the great cradle of the 
deep is rocking us to and fro in something more 
than a motherly fashion. So the long, dreary 
afternoon wears itself slowly away.” 

But pleasure and interest must pre- 
dominate, and we may hope that Mr. 
Christian will be tempted to resume in- 
vestigations of so much importance and 
interest, the materials for which, as he 
points out, are rapidly disappearing. 








The History of Chislehurst. By E. A. Webb, 
G. W. Miller, and J. Beckwith. (George 
Allen.) 


CuIsLEHURST was a place of sufficient 
importance to be named in two Anglo-Saxon 
charters of the tenth century in connexion 
with grants of land from King Eadgar to 
St. Andrew’s Priory at Rochester, whilst 
antiquaries believe that there are sufficient 
reasons for supposing that there are within 
the parochial limits remnants of ancient 
British earthworks, and that the site of 
Chislehurst was at one time inhabited by the 
Romans. There was a church here almost 
immediately after the Conquest, if not 
earlier, for Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, 
bestowed the advowson on the monks of 
St. Andrew’s. The parish church is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. Mr. Webb, who writes the 
sections treating of matters ecclesiastical, 
goes out of his way to state that he is not 
aware whether this was its original dedica- 
tion, and seems to think, because it was 
rebuilt ‘‘in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, with the exception of part of the 
chancel, and the south aisle,” that there 
must have been reconsecration. But he 
might have spared himself the trouble that 
he took in making ‘‘a careful search” in 
the Rochester Episcopal Registers, for such 
a ceremony would have been altogether irre- 
gular unless a considerable amount of new 
ground had been occupied, or the high altar 
moved by any extension of the chancel. The 
square arcaded font, in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition from past ill usage, is the 
only certain trace of Norman work now re- 
maining. The most interesting relic in the 
church is the handsome remnant of a Wal- 
singham tomb of the fifteenth century. 
Above it is the mural tablet to Sir Edward 
Walsingham, who held the unenviable post 
of Lieutenant of the Tower during twenty- 
two years of the reign of Henry VIII. His 
helmet and sword, the latter surmounted by 
the large wooden crest of a tiger’s head, are 
suspended over the monument. On the wall 
of the Scadbury Chapel, opposite the Wal- 
singham monuments, are two painted 
badges, the one of a crowned rose with 
H. 6. and the date 1422, and the other 
a falcon in a fetterlock, and KE. 4. 1460. 
These badges are said to have been placed 
here by the great antiquary Camden, who 
died at Chislehurst in 1623; he probably 














‘intended them to commemorate the fact that 


the manor of Chislehurst had belonged to 
both the Lancastrian and the Yorkist fac- 
tions. The form of both letters and numbers, 
as well as the style of painting, all point toa 
much later date than the time of Edward IV.; 
but Mr. Webb is mistaken in saying “‘ thatthe 
Arabic character of the numerals indicates 
a period later than the dates they record.” 
The writer of this notice used to have in his 
possession an English parchment calendar 
of the fourteenth century on which eclipses 
were noted from 1382 to 1457, and the 
whole of the notation was Arabic. By the 
latter half of the fifteenth century Arabic 
numerals were in fairly common use 
amongst us. 

The most interesting of various modern 
monuments of some importance is a fine 
piece of mural sculpture to the memory of 
William Selwyn, who died in 1817, at the 
age of eighty-five. The figures represent 
William and his daughters Catherine and 
Elizabeth, who erected the monument. He 
was the grandfather of the Bishop of New 
Zealand and of Lord Justice Selwyn. It is 
said that 
‘*a local tailor noticed the omission of a button- 
hole in the coat, on the left breast of the man’s 
figure, and on pointing this out to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, the latter was so pleased at the tailor’s 
intelligent observation, that he presented him 
with a guinea.” 

We do not agree with Mr. Webb in his 
opinion that ‘a better idea of the age of 
the north aisle would be given were the 
yellow wash removed from the stonework ”’; 
at all events, the fifteenth-century builders 
would have been very much amazed at the 
notion that any one could desire to leave 
their rubble stonework naked and exposed. 

The long list of the rectors of Chislehurst, 
from 1267 downwards, with occasional details, 
seems to be well done, and is doubtless of 
local interest. The rectors, however, were 
not of any special mark, and the only 
exciting incident named is the considerable 
disturbance that was caused in this church 
in 1719, on the occasion of a charity sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Mr. Hendley. 
Atterbury, then Bishop of Rochester, well 
known to be of Jacobite leanings, having 
organized a series of charity sermons for the 
benefit of the poor children of London, the 
baser sort of the leading Whig families stirred 
up popular hatred by insinuating that the 
scheme was a plot in aid of the Pretender, and 
that the money would be secretly forwarded 
by the bishop to “‘ the king over the water.” 


The whole thing was 4 monstrous invention, | 


but the Whig justices at Chislehurst affected 
to believe it, and actively interfered to pre- 
vent any collection being made on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Hendley’s preaching on behalf 
of the charity children of St. Anne-within- 
Aldersgate. There was an actual scramble 
for the money at the altar. Mr. Wilson, 
the rector of Chislehurst, Mr. Hendley, and 
the children’s guardians were arrested the 
same evening, and bound over to appear at 
the Maidstone Quarter Sessions. The grand 
jury threw out the bill for vagrancy! The 
justices thereupon indicted them afresh on 
the charge of ‘extortion, conspiracy, fraud, 
and sedition”! Of this they were actually 


found guilty, at the judge’s express direc- 
tion, but were merely fined 6s. 8d. apiece. 
The whole of this extraordinary story has 
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been preserved in detail in a pamphlet by 
Daniel Defoe. 

The historians of Chislehurst were fortu- 
nate in finding in the muniment room of 
New Oollege, Oxford, a group of early 
deeds (1259-61) relative to the purchase 
of various small plots of land in Chislehurst 
by Hornchurch Priory, Essex. These evi- 
dences yield considerable information with 
regard tothe people and condition and growth 
of the whole parish at that period. The seals 
of the grantors attached to these deeds are 
in many instances in excellent preservation. 
Twenty-six examples are, we are glad to 
say, carefully figured in photographic 
plates. The comparatively rude non- 
heraldic seals of this period, with their bold 
lettering, will well repay closer study than 
has usually been given to them. The 
chapters dealing with the manorial history of 
Chislehurst proper, and that of the manor 
of Scadbury, which lies for the most part 
within the parish, are distinctly good of their 
kind; and this might be expected, as they 
have had the advantage of revision at the 
hands of Mr. York Powell. The manor was, 
from the days of the kings of Kent, the pro- 
perty of members of the royal family, but it 
was not of sufficient importance to attract its 
high-born owners. In the time of James I. 
it was purchased by Sir Thomas Wal- 
singham, of Scadbury. Early in the reign 
of Charles II. Chislehurst and Scadbury 
were sold by Sir Thomas’s son to Sir 
Richard Bettenson, from whom they de- 
scended to the Townshend family, and to 
the present owner, who is a nephew of the 
late Earl Sydney. Scadbury is the more 
important manor, and its owners have 
been resident there successively for at 
least seven centuries. The Walsinghams 
are traced with minuteness from the thir- 
teenth century down to the sale of the 
manors and the extinction of this branch of 
the family. They numbered so many men 
of importance and distinction in affairs 
of state that the account of them, whilst 
never degenerating into mere reproduction 
of general national history, is of exceptional 
interest. The ancient manor house of Scad- 
bury was a fine old moated residence in a 
charming situation. Parts of it were of 
considerable antiquity, but it was most un- 
fortunately demolished about the middle of 
last ceatury by the Hon. T. Townshend, when 
the adjacent mansion of Frognal, of the 
early Stuart period, was purchased as the 
family residence. An entrance gateway of 
brick and some foundations of the old house 
still remain. By the gateway some fig 
trees yet flourish which were planted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1597, when she was on 
ony to the fourth Sir Thomas Walsing- 

am. 

Mr. Miller’s three long chapters of ‘ Itine- 
rary of Chislehurst’ are a happy idea, and 
well worked out. They are compiled, after 
an interesting and pleasant fashion, with 
the view of connecting in a convenient form 
a description of places and incidents, ancient 
and modern, such as could not appropriately 
be interwoven with either manorial or eccle- 
siastical history. For instance, the first of 
these chapters tells, in its opening pages, 
of old maps of Chislehurst; of the curious 
circular depression opposite the west gate 
of the churchyard, one of the few perfect 
examples of a cock-pit now extant; of that 





ancient hostelry the Tiger’s Head, whose 
host prepared a peace dinner in 1814 on the 
adjacent green for 1,030 persons, and where 
the West Kent Cricket Club was inaugurated 
in 1822; of the funerals of Napoleon III. 
in 1873, and of the Prince Imperial in 1879 ; 
and of the family of Cardinal Manning, who 
have held property here since the time of 
Henry VII. 

The short section devoted to natural his- 
tory seems to be, on the whole, carefully 
compiled. The list of birds observed in 
the parish is extensive, quite an insigni- 
ficant minority of inland British birds 
being absent. It is probably a slip to 
describe the red-backed shrike as ‘com- 
mon” in the list; elsewhere in the letter- 
press the noting of this bird in a garden at 
Lower Camden is mentioned as something 
exceptional. On the cutting down of a large 
elm in 1870, near the lych gate, a nest of 
the great tit was found completely em- 
bedded, having at least nine inches of solid 
wood grown over it, without any trace of 
an inlet. Strange to say, the eggs, seven 
in number, were as perfect as the day on 
which they were laid, though it is supposed 
that they must have been there fully a 
hundred years ! 

One of the least satisfactory minor fea- 
tures of these pages is the short section on 
the origin and meaning of the place-names 
of the parish and district. The subject is 
full of pitfalls, and should never be treated, 
save in a most cursory fashion, by any but 
skilled philologists. The lady who is re- 
sponsible for these pages has gone a little 
out of her depth. At the beginning of the 
book the origin of the name Chislehurst is 
discussed. This presents no difficulty, and 
is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent for ‘‘ the 
wood on the gravel.” The name lends 
itself readily to a variety of spellings, and 
seven examples are given. This list might 
be easily extended. For instance, the forms 
Chiselherst and Chiselhursts are to be found 
in the Taxation Roll of 1291, and Cissel- 
herst and Chiseltherst in inquisitions of the 
time of Henry III. Mr. Miller speaks of a 
lane leading from the common to a large 
house called The Coopers, which goes by 
the name, ‘‘for some inexplicable reason,” 
of Botany Bay Lane. Reasons can, how- 
ever, always be found for this class of 
names. Botany Bay was discovered by 
Capt. Cook in 1770, and was so named 
from the great variety of its plants; it 
was not until some twenty years later 
that it became a convict settlement. We 
are told in the text that the house to 
which it leads was being enlarged by a new 
purchaser about this date. It is not, surely, 
fanciful to imagine that this lane, probably 
well stocked with a wealth of wild flowers, 
obtained this cognomen about the time when 
scientific England was keenly interested in 
Cook’s discoveries. 

The second part of this volume consists of 
about a hundred pages of documents, such 
as early charters, feet of fines, inquisitions, 
and wills relating to the parish, carefully 
arranged by Mr. Beckwith. The editors 
have done wisely in supplying an English 
version of the majority. The inquisitions 
given chiefly relate to the Walsingham 
family, and it seems rather a pity, in so 
exhaustive a history, that earlier examples 
of these inquisitiones post mortem relative to 





Chislehurst, which are in the Public Record’ 


Office, are not also set out. Excellent as 
the work of the editors is for the most part, 
it is also a pity that they occasionally trust 
too implicitly to Hasted, and have not 
searched the originals. For instance, 
in the ‘Itinerary,’ p. 248, they are con- 
tent to quote from him that certain lands 
and tenements at Chislehurst and Mot- 
tingham were in the hands of ‘‘ Thomas 
de Bankwell,” and that when he died, 
35 Edward III., it was found that he held 
them by the service of ‘4s. 11d.” annual 
rent at the King’s Court at Eltham. It 
is not of much moment, but the name, both 
in the inquisition and in the Originalia 
Rolls, is Bakewell, spelt sometimes Bak- 
well and sometimes Baukwell. It was a 
family of some note, and had its origin from 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. The rental, too, was 
far higher, namely, 14s. 64d. 

In the making of this big book others 
besides the three authors whose names 
appear on the title-page have been con- 
cerned, special indebtedness to Canon 
Murray, who has been the rector of Chisle- 
hurst for fifty-three years, and to Mr. Leland 
L. Duncan, the well-known expert in early 
wills, being handsomely expressed in the pre- 
face. Nevertheless, the book is far better 
arranged and more homogeneous than many 
an ambitious effort in local history due to 
a single pen. The typography is all that 
can be desired, the many illustrations will 
please both the antiquary and the lover 
of the picturesque, and the numerous 
pedigrees are models of accuracy. Chisle- 
hurst is to be heartily congratulated on 
the possession of such a history. 








The Prose Worksof Jonathan Swift.—Vol. VIII. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by G. Ravens- 
croft Dennis. (Bell & Sons.) 


Hatr the new edition of Swift is now pub- 
lished, and the latest volume maintains the 
standard set by the general editor, Temple 
Scott, from the outset. His fellow-labourer, 
Mr. Dennis, has spared no pains to render 
this edition of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ as com- 
plete and satisfactory as possible. The text 
of Swift’s works certainly needed careful veri- 
fication. Scott’s text, as Mr. Dennis cruelly 
observes, ‘‘ differs from Hawkesworth’s only 
in its additional inaccuracies and misprints, 
and one or other of these editions has been 
used almost invariably in reprints of the 
work.” Hawkesworth entertained so odd 
a notion of dealing with a classic that he 
would placidly alter a phrase if he thought 
it needed correction—and not a word said 
about it. But perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary example of editorial tampering 
is seen in Dr. Cooke Taylor’s other- 
wise valuable and unquestionably hand- 
some edition of ‘Gulliver,’ where the 
opening sentences of many chapters are 
deliberately transposed or distorted in 
order to begin with the same capital 
letter as the French edition for which Grand- 
ville designed the initials! Mr. Dennis is 
too modern to play any such fantastic tricks. 
His text is based upon a collation of the 
first and second editions, Faulkner’s 1735 
Dublin issue, and the editions of 1742 
and 1747. We confess we do not see much 
value in the lgst three. Mr. Dennis him- 
self admits that ‘‘Faulkner’s is not trust- 
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worthy, and the fourth and fifth editions, 
though said to be ‘corrected,’ have no 
special authority.” The only question is, Did 
Swift himself see the proofs of Faulkner’s 
issue? Sir Henry Craik thought he did; 
Mr. Dennis says, ‘‘ Certainly not’; and the 
correspondence which he prints between 
Swift, Ford, and Faulkner seems to show 
that all that was done was to supply the 
printer with a list of errata drawn up by 
Swift himself after the publication of the 
first edition. These errata are noted in the 
Dean’s friend Charles Ford’s large-paper 
copy of the first edition, now preserved in 
the Forster Library at the Victoria and 
Albert Museums. Mr. Dennis was the first 
to identify them as being in Ford’s hand, 
and not, as was hitherto believed, in Swift's ; 
though, when once the fact is pointed out, 
one can only wonder how so many critics 
could have followed each other in so palp- 
able a misattribution. There is no evi- 
dence that Swift drew up any subsequent 
list of corrections, and that being so it 
would seem safest to print from Ford’s 
corrected copy, and disregard later altera- 
tions. Mr. Dennis’s text, as far as we have 
examined it, appears to be mainly that 
of the first edition, with Ford’s corrections 
added (and, we are glad to see, with the 
maps and diagrams); the later editions 
have been chiefly utilized for supplying sug- 
gestions in foot-notes. It were manifestly 
a work of supererogation to give all the 
variants; their number is ‘considerable, 
rather in quantity than quality,” and it 
was certainly sufficient to give the variants 
“where there was any doubt as to which 
version should be followed.” The result 
is a text pure enough to satisfy any reason- 
able critic. When we add that it is printed 
at the Chiswick Press it is obvious that it is 
typographically perfect. 

In his introduction Mr. Dennis is chiefly 
occupied in tracing the inception of ‘ Gul- 
liver’ in the Scriblerus Club, the gradual 
development of the idea, the writing and 
publication of the book, and its reception 
in London, as revealed in the correspondence 
between Swift and his friends, especially 
Pope, of course. There is very little new 
that could be said on these points; nor has 
any fresh light been thrown on the hints 
that Swift may have taken from French 
literature, especially the writings of Rabelais 
and Cyrano de Bergerac, since the elaborate 
investigations of Honncher and Borkowsky. 
It does not really matter a straw whence 
Swift happened to draw an illustration or 
an idea now and again; ‘Gulliver’ as a 
whole is original enough in its logical ex- 
pansion of fanciful hypotheses to convince 
the most captious. Mr. Dennis, however, 
might have cited rather more of De Morgan’s 
interesting, if hypercritical comments ; and 
it would have been well to emphasize more 
distinctly than in the foot-note to p. 20 the 
paradoxical consistency of Swift's calcu- 
lations, Lilliputian measurements being to 
English as 1 to 12, and Brobdingnagian to 
English as 12 to 1. All the measures, we 
believe, work out rationally enough in this 
proportion, which is, however, skilfully 
veiled by its designer. The notes are brief, 
but to the purpose. There are just a few 
small matters which Mr. Dennis might make 
clearer in the next reprint of this edition. 
On p. 177 he states that the passage in 





Lapata which he has inserted from the 
Ford copy ‘‘ does not appear in any printed 
edition”; yet on p. xxviii he says that ‘it 
is printed in the Appendix to Mr. Aitken’s 
edition” of 1896. As a matter of fact, it 
was first printed in Mr. Lane-Poole’s ‘ Selec- 
tions from Swift’ so long ago as 1883. The 
note, p. 49, ‘The King who cut his finger is 
Henry VIII., and his father, Edward VI.,” 
reads somewhat oddly. In reference to 
the description of the storm in Brobdingnag, 
borrowed from Sturmy’s ‘Compleat Mariner,’ 
there was some correspondence in the Athe- 
neum of August 30th, 1884, in which Mr. 
Clark Russell took part. ‘Gulliver’ needs no 
detailed commentary, however, and hypo- 
thetical identifications of contemporary per- 
sonages only disturb the reader’s enjoyment. 
But will the reader enjoy? Will the 
‘“‘wonderful book” be publicd trita manu, 
and ‘‘the admiration of all men,” as Pope 
prophesied? That this handy and well- 
executed edition will have a large sale, in 
connexion with the other volumes of the 
‘Works,’ we confidently hope; but some 
will buy it because it is an English classic, 
and the question is, How many will read it 
because they like it? We have our doubts. 
Apart from the nastiness of which Swift 
could never divest his mind, and would not 
if he could, the satire is obsolete—it relates 
to a condition of things which no longer 
exists. We are not so optimistic as to 
believe that the present world of politics is 
superior to all baseness and corruption, but 
it certainly does not in the least merit the 
contemptuous condemnation of the King of 
Brobdingnag, even if Walpole’s system did, 
which is open to argument. Mr. Dennis 
thinks, and rightly thinks, that 
“*the book has maintained its popularity in 
spite of, rather than on account of its satire, 
and the first two voyages at least may be read 
with delight, even by those who know nothing 
of the persons and events which are held up to 
ridicule.”’ 
There are not many average readers who 
will appreciate what has been well termed 
the ‘restrained contempt of the satire ’’— 
a sober and dignified scorn as of some 
inhabitant of a higher sphere looking down 
upon “the ridiculous tragedy of life.” As 
a satire the ‘Tale of a Tub’ must appeal 
more forcibly to the majority, as, indeed, it 
did to its author in later life. As a fantastic 
story, adequately bowdlerized, ‘Gulliver’ is 
still a children’s book, but whether it retains 
its popularity among older folk is an in- 
teresting question. Our modern notions of 
stories and our modern idea of humour are 
widely different from Swift’s, which is not 
by any means to say that they are better. 
But being so different they are apt to make 
us intolerant of older modes. It may bea 
pity, but we are inclined to think it is a fact 
which will have its influence on the popu- 
larity of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ 








Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. Von Eduard 
Meyer. Band II. (Halle, Niemeyer.) 


In this volume the famous author of the 
greatest of modern “ ancient histories ’’ pub- 
lishes the digressions and justifications 
which he thinks necessary, as a pendant to 
the third volume of his main work. It is 
a laudable device, and far better than , 
crowding his narrative with huge foot-notes, \ 


as has been done by Zeller, Susemihl, and 
others, to the great detriment of their 


general usefulness. The special topics 
discussed in this appendix distinctly de- 
serve special essays; that on the scien- 
tific basis of Greek chronology, as intro- 
duced by and accommodated to the Baby- 
lonian, is as hard reading as any historian 
can desire. This essay is indeed, as it is 
styled, a mere torso; but the way in which 
Strassmeier’s researches on the chrono- 
logical cuneiform tablets are utilized shows 
the author’s thoroughness, and his ability 
to grapple with the most difficult and 
tedious investigations. It is, of course, the 
notation of eclipses which makes these Baby- 
lonian registers so valuable. But such re- 
searches, though the duty of every historian 
of antiquity, are almost revolting to the 
student of social and political history, to 
say nothing of the ordinary reader, and 
are rightly relegated to a place apart 
where they can be specially and minutely 
discussed. 

Fortunately the bulk of the present 
volume is filled with other very diverse 
essays, some of them decidedly polemical, and 
we cannot but note that while Prof. Meyer 
deprecates this feature, and apologizes for 
its prominence, his style and way of think- 
ing are essentially combative and sure to 
provoke opposition. This is especially the 
case with the very interesting essays on the 
style, value, and credibility of the histories 
of Herodotus and Thucydides. Many 
volumes have been already written on this 
question; there are few Greek scholars of 
intelligence who have not at some time 
taken a strong side for or against the Father 
of History or his great rival. Nay, even 
the right to the title is not undisputed, and 
Prof. Meyer would doubtless reserve it for 
Thucydides. We are among those who 
differ from the Professor completely, and 
hold that Herodotus, thanks to the choice 
of a really great and interesting subject, 
to the charm of his style, and to the 
richness of his digressions, produced a 
work not only of greater interest, but 
of greater value, than the scientific analysis 
of the military and political struggles 
during the petty Peloponnesian war. If 
Persia had conquered Greece, probably the 
history of Hellas would have sunk to the 
level of the history of Ionia under Per- 
sian rule, and then the world would 
indeed have lost a very great education. 
But it is hard for any sensible man to 
assert that there would have been much 
difference made in the world according 
as Sparta or Athens came out of their 
long struggle the better. So surely as 
Sparta collapsed by reason of misusing 
her victory, so surely would Athens have 
likewise collapsed if her unsteady assembly 
had undertaken to rule an empire extending 
to Sicily. It is, therefore, far more the 
reflections of Thucydides upon the war than 
the war itself which maintain the value of 
his work for us. But the pettiness of his 
subject necessarily detracts from the great- 
ness of any historian, however brilliantly 
he writes, and however seductively he 
endeavours to persuade us that this subject 
isthe greatest in the annals of man. 

If the reader wishes to see our view con- 
‘troverted with learning, ingenuity, and 
sforce, he has only to turn to these pages. 
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In it the ‘‘ Thukydides-cultus,” as it has 
been called in Germany, reaches its climax. 
Not only is this war the greatest war ever 
fought, but the method of treating it, the 
scanty digressions, the frequent omissions, 
the imaginary speeches, are all the out- 
come of the most perfect art, the most 
superhuman self-control, and the most pro- 
found philosophy, so that no other historical 
work has ever equalled it: ‘‘ proximus, 
Jongo intervallo,” comes Ranke with his 
Such an estimate 
of the historians of the world is startling 
enough; it becomes positively amusing 
when we are told that any one who con- 
troverts it merely shows his poverty of mind 
and his inability to appreciate true great- 
ness. The discussion of the speeches is 
perhaps the funniest of all the essays. 
Prof. Meyer proves with great acuteness 
and the soundest logic that the alleged 
speakers could not have spoken these 
harangues, not merely from their style, but 
because they presuppose a knowledge of 
the whole progress and issue of the war; 
£.g., Pericles’s ‘‘ speeches ’’ in 430 B.c. imply 
a knowledge of events up to 404 3.0. But 
this, far from a blemish, is a perfection in 
the history. Real speeches are never (so 
he thinks) of any use in a great history; 
at best they only reproduce the arguments 
of the moment. The historian’s art consists 
in calmly weighing the permanent sides of 
the question, and then putting them in the 
mouths of actors (who never spoke them) in 
order to give them a proper objectivity ! 
Even the number of these speeches is 
determined a priori by the circumstances ; 
not one less or more could rightly have been 
inserted ; even the old nonsense that in the 
eighth book there are no occasions suitable 
for speeches—even this is repeated with 
haughty assurance ! 

We will not trouble our readers with 
similar criticisms on Prof. Meyer’s depre- 
ciation of Herodotus, which is, indeed, not 
so extravagant, and is interspersed, as is 
the whole book, with many acute and 
learned suggestions. But all this sug- 
gestiveness, this solid learning, is marred, 
as are so many German works, by a clumsy 
and obscure style, which often compels the 
reader to go over a long sentence of half a 
page two or three times, before he can 
grasp the sense. When will these great 
German professors learn that to write per- 
suasively they must write at least clearly, 
if not attractively? It is indeed gratifying 
to us that Prof. Meyer not only appreciates 
Herodotus as an artist, but gives him every 
credit for gathering information from viva 
voce authorities, from spoken tradition, for 
an epoch concerning which written sources 
were hardly to be found. On this question 
his remarks are not only lucidly written, but 
convincing. When he adds that it is a task 
requiring some tact and poetic feeling to 
reconstruct the original form of the legends 
which Herodotus has either reproduced or 
remodelled, we fear he opens a very wide 
field to the subjectivity of the inquirer. 
How far his own differs from ours may 
appear from the single sentence that with- 
out the great Peloponnesian War, and its 
effects in furthering Greek culture, the 
whole sequel of this culture were incon- 
ceivable. Again, he declares that, apart 
from mere philological or grammatical edi- 





tions, an historical commentary on Thucy- 
dides is needed, which has never yet been 
written. We may fairly send him back to the 
chapters in Grote’s ‘Greece’ on the period. 
He will there find an admirable commentary 
of the kind he desires. Not a few of the 
best things in the present volume are, if not 
anticipated, at least suggested by Grote, nor 
is it easy even for Prof. Meyer, after that 
monumental treatment of the subject, to 
be so original as he imagines himself. 
But we feel that we are slipping into the 
Professor’s foible, and giving way to contro- 
versy, when it is our proper duty to an- 
nounce and commend an important book. 
There are many English scholars who will 
sympathize with the views expressed here. 
Those who do not will learn a great deal 
when they come to controvert several ques- 
tionable speculations. 








The Story of West Africa. By Mary H. 
Kingsley. (Horace Marshall & Son.) 

Tuis latest addition to the ‘‘Story of the 
Empire” series will enable those interested 
to learn at a glance all they may desire to 
know concerning Weet Africa, without the 
trouble of referring to along array of works, 
old and new, from which Miss Kingsley has 
extracted and condensed the most prominent 
facts and incidents. Unlike some writers, 
the author never fails to acknowledge the 
authorities from whom she quotes; in this 
connexion it excites a smile to read her 
characteristic remark as to her dissatisfac- 
tion with Hakluyt, who, she says, 

‘“*has an abominable habit of abandoning 
people after interesting you in them and making 
you anxious about them; so that one often 
wishes one could get at him, just for five minutes, 
and box his ears with one of his own folios.” 


Miss Kingsley is the most consistent ad- 
vocate of the claims of our West African 
possessions to expansion and development, 
and the time and labour she has devoted to 
the acquisition of information regarding 
them have proved their value, which, how- 
ever, as she truly states, was never appre- 
ciated before Mr. Chamberlain became 
Secretary for the Colonies. The day will 
surely arrive, and soon, when the correctness 
of the author’s views will be recognized 
even by the most indifferent. We have 
reason to believe that Miss Kingsley has been 
actuated in the compilation of this brief 
history of Western Africa by a desire not 
only to place the mine of information it 
contains at the disposal of merchants and 
shipowners, but also more especially to draw 
the attention of the industrial classes, and 
of working men’s clubs throughout the 
country, to the immense and yearly increas- 
ing importance of our West African posses- 
sions and of the hinterlands beyond them 
as markets for our manufactures. 

The book is written in the author’s well- 
known style. She is loud in her praise of 
the hardihood and skill of early English 
navigators and adventurers, chiefly Lon- 
doners and West-Countrymen, and even 
applauds the daring exploits of some of our 
piratical countrymen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the west coast was the prey of 
freebooters of every nationality. In con- 
cluding her narrative of the career of Capt. 
Bartholomew Roberts, and the destruction 
of his little squadron in Cape Lopez Bay by 





the 50-gun ship Swallow (commanded, we 
believe, by Sir Chaloner Ogle), she writes: 

‘* And to this day down beneath the sea, in a 
place I know full well, lies the skeleton of that 
very gallant Englishman, who was bad and 
bold, but never entirely base in his ill-spent 
life. Worse men have fared better, and it is a 
pleasure to think Roberts fell by hands of 
Englishmen, not foreigners.” 

The story of early gold-mining by the 
Portuguese near Axim and the river Anco- 
bra is full of interest, in view of the present 
development of that industry on the Gold 
Coast, but we may point out that Fort St. 
Anthony is situated not on the Ancobra, but 
four miles east of that river; there exist, 
however, the ruins of another fort, believed 
to be French, on a hill at the mouth of the 
Ancobra. We may also add that the 
native tribe with whom the Portuguese were 
in conflict were the Aowins, not Awooins. 
‘‘ Warsaw” should be Wassaw, or, perhaps 
more correctly, Wasa. 

The Crown Colony system of government 
of our West African colonies has been so 
fully criticized by the author in her ‘ West 
African Studies,’ that it is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the brief remarks on the subject 
in the concluding chapter of the present 
volume. The prosperity hoped for by Miss 
Kingsley can only be secured by a radical 
change of the present ill- judged system, 
which tends to retard rather than hasten 
the development of the resources of our 
possessions. 








Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles: 
the Succession of the Bishops, and the 
Pedigrees of the Kings and Nobles. By 
William George Searle. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

WE greatly regretted the necessity of cri- 
ticizing unfavourably a monograph showing 
such admirable industry as Mr. Searle’s ‘Ono- 
masticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ and it is with 
much pleasure that we find ourselves able to 
praise his new book. In the ‘ Onomasticon’ 
Mr. Searle unadvisedly undertook a piece 
of work requiring philological knowledge 
which he did not possess, and the result 
was naturally, to a great extent, a failure. 
In the present case he has found a task 
for which he was adequately qualified, 
and has succeeded in producing a work 
which is creditable both to himself and to 
the university under whose auspices it is 
issued, and will be of material service to 
all students of early English history. 

The first and largest portion of the book 
consists of chronological lists of the bishops 
of the several English dioceses down to the 
Conquest. The information is arranged in 
six columns occupying two facing pages. 
The first column contains the names of the 
bishops; the others contain respectively the 
date of consecration of eavh bishop, with 
the name of his original see (if other than 
that to which the list relates), the date of 
his accession, the dates of the earliest and 
of the latest documentary mention of him as 
bishop of the diocese, and the date of his 
death or translation to another see. Re- 
ferences to authorities are given under each 
head. This arrangement involves a some- 
what lavish expenditure of space, as one or 
two of the columns are often nearly void of 
entries for several pages together; but it has 
no doubt the advantage of clearness. Per- 
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haps in a future edition Mr. Searle may find 
it possible, without increasing the size of the 
vf mm to add many notes which will save 
students the trouble of looking up references 
to passages that may contain nothing re- 
levant to their particular purpose. The 
dioceses for which succession lists are given 
include not only the English sees, but those 
of Mayo, Llandaff, Whithern, and Glasgow. 
Afterwards come lists of bishops “ holding 
temporary, foreign, and doubtful sees,” and 
of bishops of ynknown dioceses mentioned 
in Old English writings; and an alphabetical 
list of all the bishops is appended. 

Mr. Searle has wisely abstained from 
attempting any independent criticism of the 
sources, though he frequently quotes opinions 
of modern scholars as to the genuineness of 
particular documents. Where the original 
authorities disagree he places the conflicting 
statements side by side. As is well known, 
a painfully large proportion of the Old Eng- 
lish charters are spurious or sophisticated, 
and even in genuine documents one name 
has often been substituted for another by 
the carelessness of scribes. When the criti- 
cism of the charters is further advanced 
many of the dates fixed approximately 
here will no doubt be found to admit of 
more precise determination; indeed, it is pro- 
bable that even now many corrections might 
be made by scholars who are minutely 
acquainted with special portions of the his- 
tory. Nevertheless, it is an indisputable 
advantage to have the actual statements of 
the records digested into a tabular form. 

In a few respects Mr. Searle’s mode of 
presenting his material might perhaps admit 
of improvement. It looks odd to find the 
expression ‘‘ Sede Vacante” printed, in the 
same type as the names, in the first column 
of the lists, with dates opposite io it in the 
columns headed “ Accession” and “ Death or 
Translation.” The West Saxon diocese of 
Dorchester (seventh century) and the later 
Mercian diocese of the same place are in 
different parts of the book. For this there 
may be good reason, but it is inconvenient 
that both lists are alike headed simply 
“Bishops of Dorchester,” without any dis- 
tinctive addition. While Mr. Searle is quite 
right in printing the personal names in 
uniform West Saxon spelling, he ought also 
to have added the actual form occurring 
in every document which he cites as an 
authority. For example, it should have been 
indicated that ‘‘ Heathulac,” Bishop of Elm- 
ham, is nowhere mentioned under that spell- 
ing; and Beda’s form, Hadulac, and the 
Heatholac of his translator, should have been 
quoted. With this Heathulac Mr. Searle, 
following a note in Haddan and Stubbs, 
identifies the ‘‘ Huetlac’? (—Hweetlac) who 
appears as a signatory to the Council of 742. 
As Heathulac ceased to be Bishop of Elm- 
ham before 736, and there is no evidence 
that he survived that year, the suggestion 
based on the slight similarity of names has 
no probability. Mr. Searle, indeed, correctly 
inserts Hweetlac in the list of bishops of un- 
known sees, with the note ‘‘ signatures fabri- 
cated” (in inverted commas), referring to 
the Council of 742; and in his alphabetical 
list there are two entries—‘‘ Hweetlac, 742,” 
and “Hwetlac [sic], see Heathulac, bp. 
Elmh.” Another point in which Mr. 


Searle’s method is not wholly satisfactory is 
that in his references to passages in which 





bishops are mentioned he does not indicate 
whether they specify the diocese, or whether 
the identification is merely inferential. 

The pedigrees of the royal houses of the 
old English kingdoms, and those of the 
principal noble families that took part in 
the events of old English history, which 
occupy the remainder of the book, are 
worked out with extraordinary fulness, and 
are accompanied throughout with references 
to authorities. In this portion of the work 
Mr. Searle has not strictly adhered to his 
professed rule of giving all the names “in 
the forms usual in Alfric’s time.” Whether 
by design or otherwise, he has left many 
Northumbrian and Mercian names in their 
original spelling. Perhaps this inconsistency 
does not involve any practical inconvenience. 
What is of more consequence is that the 
documentary and the normalized forms are 
not distinguished. The female names might 
with advantage have been printed in different 
type, or have been indicated by some 
special sign, as not every one who may 
require to use the book can be expected to 
have knowledge enough to recognize old 
English feminine names by their form. 
There is an alphabetical index to the genea- 
logies of the nobles, but none to those of the 
royal houses, though it is quite as necessary 
in the one case as in the other. 

Whatever errors and omissions may here- 
after be discovered in the book—and ina 
work of such extent and difficulty it is 
hardly possible to avoid many oversights— 
we do not think they can be of such a nature 
as seriously to impair its general utility, and 
it has, at any rate, no radical fault of method 
to prevent it from being brought to perfec- 
tion in subsequent editions. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Yeoman Fleetwood. By M. E. Francis. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Mrs. BiuNDELL has been known as a novel- 
ist since 1892 by several stories which all 
show honest workmanship. Her latest 
publication is not only the most ambitious 
of her books, but bids fair to be the most 
successful. The time she chooses is mainly 
that of George, Prince of Wales, of Beau 
Brummel, and of Mrs. Fitzherbert, though 
these personages only appear towards the 
conclusion of the story. Simon Fleetwood, 
a Lancashire yeoman, seeks Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s willing aid to recover his wife, 
who has captivated the Prince at Brighton, 
and the bulk of the story is designed to 
lead up to this situation. The climax comes 
at the moment when the Prince announces 
that he has lost his heart to the beautiful 
Rachel, and must be paid forit. In some 
respects Mrs. Blundell’s novel bears resem- 
blance to more than one of her previous 
books, and this resemblance is most notice- 
able in the care with which she depicts 
life and manners in Southern Lancashire. 
Critics will, perhaps, observe a certain want 
of proportion in this part of the narrative, 
though the defect may be forgotten by the 
general reader in the agreeable style cha- 
racteristic of much of the author’s work. 
In a dedication to the late Mrs. Carrington 
Smythe, which almost reaches the form and 
dimensions of a preface, there is a reference 
to, but no actual mention of the late Mr. 
Charles Langdale’s memoir of Mrs, Fitz- 





herbert, published in 1856. There is more 
explicit mention of ‘‘the celebrated papers 
which still remain at Messrs. Coutts’ Bank” 
relating to the case. It will be remembered 
that the Prince authorized Mr. Fox to deny 
in the House of Commons the existence of 
the alleged marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Some of these proceedings are referred to 
in ‘ Yeoman Fleetwood.’ 





The Transgressors. By Rosaline Masson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

‘Tue TransGressors’ is a story of modern 
Edinburgh life by one who should know— 
and, in fact, does know—something of the 
details and ways of a section of society in 
the grim yet beautiful city of the North. 
Still, in spite of this knowledge, it is rather 
a tepid and uninviting tale. It is local, but 
not amusingly so. There are far too many 
people, and too many would-be humorous 
accounts of students’ parties, parents’ pre- 
judices, and some parodies, not of the very 
best, by the author or some one else. Why 
the story should be named ‘The Trans- 
gressors’ is not clear. There are fashions 
in titles as well as in everything else, 
and possibly this sort of name is in vogue 
just now. 


While the Lotus 18 Closed. 
Grant. (Drane.) 

Numpers of books make so slight an im- 
pression on the mind that it is not worth 
recording. ‘ While the Lotus is Closed’ is 
a book of this sort. Certain people in it 
appear to have been endowed with charac- 
teristics only for the purpose of falsifying 
them on every occasion in the progress of 
the story. But they are not interesting nor 
entertaining people, and one does not heartily 
strive to keep up with their vagaries. The 
story is slight, and the slightness is not 
wholly unaccompanied by amateurishness. 


Ashes tell no Tales. By Mrs. Albert 8. 
Bradshaw. (Greening & Co.) 
Mrs. Brapsuaw lavishes such a wealth of 
description upon the material details of her 
story, that the reader is in some danger of 
being more vividly impressed by the amount 
of rich cake eaten out of silver baskets, and 
the ‘‘ clusters of Christmas roses’ worn in 
the button-holes of evening dress coats, than 
by the very sensational incidents of the 
story itself. Julie van Zant, the chief 
figure round which this self-indulgent, 
second-rate, but quite harmless circle of 
people revolves, is just the callous, uncom- 
promising female villain that only a female 
brain can conceive. Sister Julie, who affects 
garments of ‘‘some white clinging texture,” 
is possessed, not only of all-conquering 
charms where the other sex is concerned, 
but of a nice taste in poisons, which enables 
her to remove all human obstacles in the 
path of attainment to her desires, and pro- 
vides her with a pastime for her hours of 
ease in the hospital. Oddly enough, when 
she has brought death and destruction of 
domestic peace into the homes of all her 
friends, the latter continue to believe in her, 
more especially the gentleman whose wife 
she has poisoned, and for whom she is sup- 
posed to entertain the redeeming love of her 
life. Finally, when she has shut up her 
own lawful husband in a lunatic asylum, 
she is betrayed by the handmaid alluded to 
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as her ‘“‘appendage’’; but owing to the 
leniency of the author and of her “‘ gentle- 
men friends,’ her punishment is not equal 
to her deserts. Mrs. Bradshaw has some 
dramatic instinct, but she writes in a super- 
lative strain, and without much regard to 
the correct use of her own language. 

The White Dove. By William J. Locke. 

(Lane. ) 

Tuer domestic fowl referred to in the title is 
not clearly personified. She may be the 
heroine who is in love with the good man, 
a practising doctor or surgeon ; though she 
narrowly escapes marrying the scoundrel 
who is addicted to embezzlement and other 
wrongful acts. There is also a surprising 
revelation of consanguinity between the 
villain and hero. All this is related in a 
series of events of recent life in London, if 
we may judge by a mention of the card 
game of “‘ bridge” and ‘‘1889” champagne. 
The manner is better than the matter of Mr. 
Locke’s latest and least satisfactory contri- 
bution to fiction. It is a poor story at best, 
though it contains passages worthy of any- 
thing in ‘Idols’ or in ‘ Derelicts,’ which 
are earlier and better efforts of the same 
hand, and the theme is never agreeable 
nor interesting. Some of the details are 
peculiar. ‘He pleaded flamboyantly ’’ is, 
we suppose, a characteristic phrase ; and it 
is not easy to identify ‘‘ the tender unearthly 
purity” of Lorenzo di Credi’s Madonnas. 
There are several other passages which 
might be noted for comment. 


She Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Unuike most novels dealing with well- 
known characters in Sacred Writ, ‘She 
Stands Alone’ does not offend against 
taste. It is, in fact, quite harmless, though 
we cannot add that it makes better litera- 
ture than several recent publications of the 
same sort. Apart from tradition, there is 
little known about the wife of Pontius 
Pilate. The writer of this novel has at- 
tempted to supply a good deal that is lack- 
ing, with the laudable object of doing 
honour to a lady who (it is said) “‘ stands 
alone amongst the women of her own age 
in intellect, beauty, and nobleness of cha- 
racter.’ Her adventures are peculiar. 
Part of the book might have been entitled 
“The Sorrows of Pontius Pilate.” 





CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Mr. G. B. Garpiner, the translator of Cicero 
de Qfficiis (Methuen & Co.), like others who 
have contributed to the series of classical 
translations produced by the same publishers, 
does not state definitely the text which he 
has followed. It should not have been left 
to the reader to determine whether one par- 
ticular text is followed throughout, and if so, 
what that text is. Mr. Gardiner’s rendering 
may be read with pleasure, for his English is 
flowing and tasteful; but greater literalness 
might easily have been obtained without sacri- 
ficing anything of literary quality. Several points 
of more or less importance in the Latin are not 
brought out ; some appear to have been over- 
looked altogether. Of errors there are not very 
many, but occasionally they are important. In 
3, §§ 101 sq., the choice of ‘‘appetite” as a 
representative of the Latin appetitus really 
e @ wrong face upon the whole passage. The 

nglish ‘‘decorum” is very far from being 





equivalent to the Latin word; nor is honestas 
well represented by ‘‘honour.” No one would 
employ ‘‘ honour” as embracing all virtue, like 
honestas, and thus, in particular, a passage 
of some length (1, §§ 93 sq.) suffers misrepre- 
sentation. In 3, $28, Cicero says it is more 
against nature that one man should rob another 
for his own advantage ‘‘ quam omnia incommoda 
subire vel externa vel corporis vel etiam ipsius 
animi, que vacent iustitia.” This seems to be 
the reading which the translator had before him, 
and he renders, ‘‘to endure all evils external, 
physical, or even moral, so far as they are not 
concerned with justice.” The introduction of 
the word ‘‘moral” is unfortunate ; Cicero cer- 
tainly never intended to recommend that 
morality should be sacrificed in the interest of 
others. The ‘‘incommoda ipsius animi” are 
intellectual disadvantages, as the best com- 
mentators show ; and the relative clause, “ que 
vacent iustitia,” is not limitative, but descriptive. 
In 3, §33, for the words ‘‘quoniam operi in- 
choato prope tamen absoluto, tamquam fas- 
tigium imponimus,” we find, ‘‘as my work is 
so well advanced that I am about to add 
the finishing stroke.” Here the meaning of 
inchoato, ‘‘imperfect,” is misunderstood, with 
the result that the force of tamen has to be 
ignored. From a legal point of view the 
introduction of the phrase ‘‘specific per- 
formance” into a passage referring to an 
equitable action is not happy. At 2, § 69, 
Cicero is’ not responsible for the remarkable 
statement that ‘‘ the civil law is not necessarily 
identical with the law of nations, but the law of 
nations is necessarily identical with the civil 
law.” We may note that in his introduction 
Mr. Gardiner repeats and even exaggerates 
erroneous statements about the nature of Roman 
Stoicism which are current in popular works. 
There is nothing deserving the name of evidence 
to show that Panetius or the Roman Stoics 
departed in any essential matter from the 
scheme of ethics propounded by the great 
leaders of the Stoic school. The notion that 
the famous moral paradoxes were one by one 
“abandoned, ignored, or modified,” is imaginary. 
Those who threw them aside did not call them- 
selves Stoics. Those who called themselves 
Stoics did not throw them aside. All through 
his writings Cicero assumes that a Stoic must 
believe inthem ; hence, for example, the amusing 
attack on Cato in the speech for Murena. The 
reforms of Panetius lay in the sphere of 
physical philosophy and theology; and a man 
who accepted Stoic ethics was not deemed to 
have severed himself from the school by innova- 
tions such as these. 


The Prometheus Bound of Afschylus, translated 
into verse by E. D. A. Morshead (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.), is dedicated to the lower sixth at 
Winchester, who we hope appreciated it. It 
is certainly more careful than most translations 
of the sort to render the real meaning of the 
Greek. Mr. Morshead, with some few others, 
deserves the gratitude of the modern generation 
of scholars and schoolboys for showing that 
accuracy does not necessitate baldness and bad 
style. He has a wide knowledge of English, 
unlike the many translators who do not seem to 
feel the want of that qualification, and produce 
an unpalatable compost of their own which is 
only a ‘‘ crib” at best. The single criticism we 
have to make is that the Aischylean bareness is 
not always preserved as it might be; things are 
filled out a little. For instance :— 

But, day or night, for ever shall the load 
Of wasting agony, that may not pass, 
Wear thee away, 
is merely 
aet 5¢ rod mapdvtos 4x Ondav Kaxovd 
TPVTEL CE. 
On the other hand, there are many happy 
renderings such as in the opening speech of 
Hepheestus :— 


But, parching in the glow and glare of sun 
Thy body's flower shall suffer a sky-change. 





The choruses are freely translated in rhyme. No 
indication is vouchsafed as to the text followed, 
but it is pleasant to see the record of the 
Medicean preferred to the ingenuities of med- 
dling emendators. Mr. Morshead has now, we 
think, done five plays of Auschylus. Cannot he 
complete the tale and present the whole in one 
volume ? 


Appian’s Roman History. Translated by 
Horace White. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.)—It is 
a little remarkable that for more than two 
hundred years there has been no English trans- 
lation of Appian, an author whose not over 
accurate records are yet indispensable to close 
students of history. For this class, which does 
not look for style, Dr. White’s translation is 
likely to be satisfactory. It represents the 
Greek adequately, as far as we have tested it, 
though sometimes at unnecessary length. Thus 
Kapyndoviow értOvpia méons “IBypias as 
evpapovs Epyov is rendered: ‘‘[He inspired] 
the Carthaginians with a desire to possess the 
whole of Spain, and persuaded them that it 
would be an easy task.” ‘‘ What Hannibal’s 
reasons...... were...... have been...... set forth” is 
not English. Prof. Mendelssohn’s rather heavy 
preface to the Teubner edition is reproduced at 
length in English ; it should have beenshortened. 
There are some serviceable maps also inserted. 

It is quite time for some of the old Bohn 
translations to be superseded. We therefore 
welcome The Suppliants of Aischylus, translated 
by Walter Headlam, which is issued by Messrs. 
Bell at a cheap price, as a useful piece of work. 
The text chosen asa basis is good, and the style 
is adequate. There are, however, two things 
to regret: one that Mr. Headlam has so much 
confidence in his own palmary conjectures, the 
other that he has blossomed into so much com- 
mentary at the bottom of the page. This is not 
the place for things explained before, or for 
quotations from Lucian’s ‘ Anacharsis,’ Mr. Kip- 
ling, Kock CAF, Dindorf in Steph. ‘ Thesaur.,’ 
&e. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850 (Macmillan & Co.), by Mr. 
James Ford Rhodes, has now reached the 
fourth volume. Mr. Rhodes has had a hard 
task in writing it, for the story is told in it of 
the most critical years of the great Civil War. 
The spirit of the whole is admirable. An honest 
desire is shown to set forth facts in their true 
light, and, though the attention is not excited 
by rhetorical fireworks, the interest is fully 
maintained throughout. Mr. Rhodes makes it 
clear that politics often proved detrimental to 
the conduct of the war. For instance, the 
nomination of Frémont to an important com- 
mand was wholly due to political pressure upon 
the President, and this appointment was one 
of the worst among the many bad ones which 
caused the war to be protracted. In many 
things Lincoln and Mr. Stanton blundered as 
grievously as George III. and Lord George 
Germain, and the politicians had mischievous 
and powerful allies in the conductors of 
American newspapers. General Sherman com- 
plained in a letter to his brother that, owing to 
the public press, McClellan, Buell, FitzJohn 
Porter, Sumner, Franklin, and Burnside had 
been deprived of their commands, and said that 
he should not be ashamed if the like fate befell 
him, seeing that he would be in such good com- 
pany. He added, ‘‘If the press can govern the 
country, let them fight the battles.” Mr. Rhodes 
rightly states that slavery was the cause of the 
war ; that the North fought to end it and the 
South to extend it; and that neither avowed 
its real object. Lincoln talked at the outset 
about the maintenance of the Union being the 
supreme policy, while Seward, the Secretary of 
State, emphatically denied that the suppression 
of slavery was contemplated by the Government 
of the United States. The ardent abolitionists, 
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who deemed Lincoln lukewarm in his oppo- 
sition to slavery, were unaware that two months 
before the issue of his immortal proclamation 
conferring freedom upon the slaves, he had read 
the draft of it to his Cabinet, and that he post- 
poned its issue till the Northern forces had gained 
victories in the field. We can now afiirm, with 
the wisdom which comes after the event, that 
English opinion, and probably that of Europe, 
would have been always overwhelmingly in 
favour of the North if the slaves had been 
declared free after the attack on Fort Sumter 
rendered civil war inevitable. While Mr. Rhodes 
deprecates the conduct of England in several 
respects, he does so with a fairness which few 
of his countrymen have shown. His remarks 
about the Alabama are worthy of an historian. 
He is none the worse American patriot for 
saying on p. 90 that American writers have 
asserted that the English Government connived 
at the escape of the Confederate privateer, but 
that ‘‘ all these statements are untrue.” Again, 
on p. 94, he adds that the fault of our Govern- 
ment in the case of the Alabama ‘‘ was one of 
omission,” and that our Government, ‘‘ unlike 
the Emperor of the French, was during the 
whole war innocent of any overt acts of un- 
kindness.” He passes harsh judgment on the 
conduct of several English newspapers, and on 
the Times in particular. More cruel and dis- 
graceful statements than any in its pages were 
made in American newspapers about England 
when she was grappling with the mutineers in 
India. Perhaps Mr. Rhodes is unaware that 
the conductors of the Times were grossly misled 
by the special correspondent who was sent to 
succeed Mr. (now Sir William) Russell. Of 
this volume as part of a history we can say 
with pleasure and emphasis that it is worthy of 
its subject. 


Source-Book of American History (Macmillan 
& Co.), which Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart has 
edited, is an abridged work on the same subject 
as Dr. Hart’s ‘American History told by Con- 
temporaries.’ While the anxiety of Americans 
to have the history of their country taught in 
schools is commendable, the amount of time 
devoted to it must be detrimental to other 
branches of learning which school boys and girls 
might acquire with advantage. America is a 
great country, but the world is still larger, 
and its history is equally suggestive. Moreover, 
New England children who think themselves 
to have been fully instructed in the annals of 
America may grow up and become editors of 
newspapers and members of Congress, and even 
Presidents of the United States, feeling certain, 
and acting accordingly, that the history which 
concerns them dates from the year 1620, when 
New Plymouth was founded by the passengers 
in the Mayflower. They may have been in- 
structed about settlements previously made in 
the southern part of the country; but the 
New England story is the most widely circu- 
lated. But the later history as taught in 
schools, so far as England is concerned, is 
more misleading than any of the stories 
about Leif, Columbus, or Cabot. Those 
who have left school long ago, and wish 
to refresh their memories or learn something, 
will find this small book worthy of their 
perusal, The extracts from contemporary 
writers are judiciously made, and, in the 
hands of a competent teacher, they should be 
of signal service. It is worth noting how good 
the handwriting was of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and how well they could express themselves, 
The facsimile of the contract drawn up on board 
the Mayflower is an excellent piece of composi- 
tion, while the penman was a master of the 
quill. 


The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer 
(Gay & Bird) is a supplement to Ezra Hoyt 
Byington’s ‘ Puritan in England and New Eng- 
land.’ Mr. Byington retells the story of the 


settlement of New England without adding to | 





our knowledge of the facts, He does not make 
it so clear as he might that the settlers at 
Plymouth were essentially different from those 
at Boston, and that the term ‘‘ Puritan,” in its 
present signification, should be confined exclu- 
sively to the settlers at Massachusetts Bay. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, of whom Bradford was 
the historian and one of the chief, were neither 
Puritans nor persecutors. The grave faults of 
Wiuthrop and his associates at Boston are not 
chargeable upon the men who crossed the 
Atlantic in the Mayflower and their associates 
at New Plymouth. In recent years many com- 
munities have been established in the United 
States with the professed object of living in a 
rational manner, and Brook Farm is the best 
known of these experiments. The aim of the 
founders of these communities, most of which 
had as short a life as that of Brook Farm, was 
to abolish all invidious distinctions and to 
make every one labour in common for the 
good of the whole. It is forgotten that these 
ideal schemes had their precursor at New 
Plymouth, and the Pilgrim Fathers were prac- 
tical communists during the first four years after 
their landing. It was not till they emerged from 
this condition, and each family tilled the soil for 
its own subsistence, that the settlement began 
to prosper. Notwithstanding the lack of novelty 
in this book, it can be recommended to the 
perusal of those who desire to learn about the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans. 








ANTHOLOGIES, 

The King’s Lyrics. By Fitzroy Carrington. 
(Duckworth & Co. )—This pretty little volume, got 
up without and within in close resemblance to 
a seventeenth-century volume of verse, is further 
decorated with a number of reproductions from 
engravings of the poets whose work it contains. 
These are mainly the Jacobean and Caroline 
lyrists, Michael Drayton’s ‘ Ballad of Agin- 
court’ being included by special grace. The 
dominant tone is amorous, loyal, and Cavalier, 
although Milton and Wither are not excluded 
from the gallant company. The selection is 
made with taste; the weakness and even 
absurdity of it is that it finds no room for either 
Ben Jonson or Donne, the two writers from 
whom nearly all the men whose works furnish 
it forth derived. Carew, Herrick, Herbert, 
and Suckling provide the largest quota of 
extracts. 

Prayers from the Poets: a Calendar of Devo- 
tion. Compiled and edited by Laurie Magnus 
and Cecil Headlam. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
These poems, although for the most part divine, 
or at least moral, are by no means all prayers : 
it is not, perhaps, unfair to say that some of 
them are by writers whom it requires a stretch 
of imagination to call poets. And as nine out 
of ten are as appropriate to any one day as to 
any other, it is a little irritating to have them 
strung together into a calendar. On the whole, 
the selection does not seem quite so good as 
the late Prof. Palgrave’s ‘Treasury of Sacred 
Song,’ although we freely admit that in view of 
the small amount of really first-class religious 
poetry in English the editors had a very difticult 
task to accomplish. Three poems surely do not 
represent sufticiently the rich stores of Christina 
Rossetti. The editors’ own translations from 
various sources are fair, but not inspired, 
and it is very hard to forgive them for 
mutilating such well-known and by no means 
lengthy poems as Wordsworth’s ‘Happy War- 
rior.’ It is a little singular to see ‘ Ave’ and 
‘The Blessed Damozel ’ attributed to Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, and also to find Horace included in 
the company. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lorp Rosgesery’s Sir Robert Peel (Cassell & 
Co.) was too clever and suggestive an essay to 
be published only, along with a variety of dis- 
cordant matter, in the Anglo-Saxon Review. It 








was too flimsy in bulk and flashy in style, how- 
ever, to be reissued in a volume by itself. Its 
chief, if not its sole value is in the fact that it 
gives, or purports to give, the views of one 
who has been a Prime Minister as to the cha- 
racter and conduct of an illustrious predecessor. 
Before he had attained the height of his am- 
bition, Lord Rosebery wrote a masterly little 
book about Pitt, in which many readers thought 
they saw a forecast of the policy he would like. 
to pursue, if he had the chance, as well as a 
brilliant sketch of his ideal of statesmanship. 
Since then he has missed, or at any rate been 
deprived of, his first chance ; and he now, with 
remarkable cynicism or frankness, or a mixture 
of both, undertakes to tell us how and why, in 
his opinion, Peel failed. He credits Peel with 
‘*a heart at least of silver and a head of fine 
gold,” but considers that his feet were ‘‘ perhaps. 
of clay as well as iron.” For this flaw in 
“‘the great figure of the great minister,” 
we are assured, Peel was himself only in 
part to blame. If he saved the country from 
damage bordering on ruin by abolishing the 
Corn Laws in 1846, he lowered his own dignity, 
and, wrecking his own party for a time, helped 
it to new life under baser conditions. ‘* Parties 
do not like perishing,” says Lord Rosebery, 
“and always see more available and comforting 
methods of saving the country......Twenty - one 
years afterwards, Peel’s bitterest censor, from the 
point of view of political consistency, imitated his 
tactics with that fidelity which is the sincerest form 
of flattery. The year 1846 scarcely seemed perilous 
to political principle, the retribution was so swift 
and severe. But it produced 1867. From the trans- 
actions of 1867 English public life has received a 
shock which it has scarcely recovered.” 

In other respects Lord Rosebery appears to 
think the conditions of public life have been 
steadily deteriorating, and his excuse, as far as 
it goes, for Peel’s shortcomings as a Prime 
Minister is that the office was not in Peel’s 
day, though it is still less now, a dictatorship. 
Perhaps the most notable paragraph in his book 
is the one in which he answers the question 
‘* What is a Prime Minister?” Here he allows 
himself to be severely sarcastic, with pointed 
allusion to some of his former colleagues. 


Tue reviews and other articles thrown together 
by Mr. W. F. Collier in book form—Country 
Matters in Short (Duckworth & Co. )—deal prin- 
cipally with the sports, dialect, and topography 
of Somerset and Devon. But although they 
will appeal most forcibly to West - Country 
readers, many topics are handled of interest to 
a wider public. Such, for instance, is the sug- 
gestive article on ‘ The Chastity of Flowers.’ 
The author's ‘‘ Shakspeare parable is charming,” 
to quote Prof. Huxley, but that authority 
declined to believe that the lines, 


The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity, 


indicate a prevision by the poet of the theory 
of the sexes of plants. Some uncritical souls, 
however, may be inclined to adopt Mr. Collier’s 
view. They will urge that some idea of the 
kind may have occurred to a poet before its 
scientific verification, and cherish the reference 
to the 
Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength. 

The articles on fox-hunting and otter-hunting 
on Dartmoor show the writer to be not only a 
good sportsman, but to have an eye for the 
natural beauties which environ hunting in that 
district. He has also many appreciative re- 
marks on the hound, his education and his 
‘* music,” very properly mingled with reflec- 
tions on the want of such lore among the great 
crowds of the shires, who hunt to ride only. 
On two points the author shows commendable 
earnestness: the danger of the Elementary 
Education Acts ‘‘ putting an end to the vulgar 
tongue everywhere, by the a _process of 
interposing a tongue yet more vulgar,” and the 
lax administration of the Wild Birds Protection 
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Act, with especial reference to the approaching 
extermination of that sweet singer the gold- 
finch. 

Drake and his Yeomen, by James Barnes 
(New York, the Macmillan Company), is one 
of those books which the world could have done 
very well without. Considered merely as a 
romance, the story of Drake needs no em- 
broidery from fiction, and can be best read in 
the capital little volume in the ‘ Men of Action 
Series.” Very incorrectly told, in language 
that was never spoken by mortal man—language 
which is neither that of England, nor of Devon, 
nor of any other English county, nor yet of New 
England beyond the sea—it is a strain on the 
forbearance of the reader which no author has 
a right to subject him to; and when this is 
mixed up with the fiction of a sixteenth-century 
baronet, a diabolical inquisitor with more lives 
than the legendary cat, a conventional Spanish 
scoundrel, and an equally conventional Donna 
Inez, the effect is that of a nightmare after 
reading ‘ Westward Ho!’ and supping heartily 
on pork chops. 

Capt. Horace Haves has always a pleasant 
power of gossip, the more agreeable for being 
entirely without art. His story is invariably 
disconnected, almost random, and yet tho- 
roughly readable. When he gets a good subject, 
as he has in his present work, Among Horses in 
Russia (Everett & Co.), he produces a book 
which tells us a great deal about the country on 
which he writes—and tells it well. We can 
strongly recommend the new volume by Capt. 
Hayes both to lovers of horses and to all who 
have to do with them, and especially to all those 
concerned in the transport of horses to South 
Africa, and can also advise those who are 
interested in the Russian army to read it. Capt. 
Hayes is, of course, civil to his Russian friends ; 
but it is easy to see that, as a former British 
officer, he does not think their standard of 
military duty a very high one. Now our own, 
except as regards willingness to be killed, is not 
looked upon as a high one by Prussians. So it 
becomes evident in how great a contempt 
German officers must continue to hold the 
officering of the Russian army, though the stead- 
fast cheerfulness of the men always makes the 
Russian army formidable, and when it again 
gets a Suwarrow to command it, it may be 
enabled to do great things. 


Mr. GeorcE ALLEN publishes The Problem 
of South African Unity, by Mr. Basil Worsfold, 
a little essay, which is, in fact, the concluding 
lecture of a course. It is written from the 
patriotic point of view, or, as some would say, 
is anti-Boer. The statistics of population given 
are, we fear, not trustworthy. It is stated 
that of a population of under 289,000 whites in 
the South African Republic, 211,000 are ‘‘ Out- 
landers, of whom 80 per cent. are probably 
British.” This estimate of the population of 
the South African Republic enormously ex- 
aggerates the British element. The history of 
what has happened at Johannesburg since the 
war began reveals the great numbers of resi- 
dents who are not interested on the British—if 
the great majority of them are also not interested 
on the Boer—side. 

More carefully thought out is another lecture 
—that entitled The Transvaal War, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge by Mr. West- 
lake, Whewell Professor of International Law, 
and published by Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons 
at the Cambridge University Press Warehouse. 
Mr. Westlake does not agree with either side 
in the present great controversy. He is scorn- 
fully fierce against those who speak of the 
inhabitants of the Dutch republics as rebels 
against the British Crown, and although in the 
latter part of his lecture he defends our cause, 
he attacks the Queen’s speech proroguing Par- 
liament at the end of the autumn sittings for the 
words, ‘‘ restore peace and good government to 
that portion of my empire.” Mr. Westlake 





thinks that this was an unjustifiable claim ‘‘to 
include the two republics in the Empire,” and 
‘*to deny them a separate existence.” We 
imagine, however, that, the republics having 
invaded the British colonies, the Cabinet in 
introducing these words had the restoration of 
peace in ‘‘that portion” of the Empire pri- 
marily in their view. 


Tuk Rev. G. W. Gent, who died within a few 
months of his election to the Principalship of 
Lampeter College, made a great impression of 
ability and candour upon all who knew him, 
and it is no wonder that his friends should have 
published a small collection of his Papers and 
Essays (S.P.C.K.). The Bishop of Rochester, 
who was Warden of Keble when Gent was a 
tutor there, contributes a brief memoir. 


Miss GERTRUDE Warp, who wrote an excel- 
lent ‘Life of Bishop Smythies,’ has published, 
at the office of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, a little volume of Letters from 
East Africa, 1895-97. They were not written 
for publication, and this gives them a real 
charm, for they are free from all appearance of 
effort, and yet present a vivid picture of the life 
of a nurse at an East African mission station in 
German territory. Miss Ward says the Ger- 
mans have improved in their tone towards the 
natives, and, generally speaking, she praises 
their administration, but they have not lost 
their bureaucratic ways :— 

“T have just completed a great task—translating 
fifteen pages of lithographed foolscap German Police 
regulations and byelaws, &c., relating to building in 
Tanga! The Mission has bought a piece of land 
there, and is going to build a house, and woe betide 
us if we infringe any one of the rules laid down by 
this most paternal government.” 

On the whole, we have not read a pleasanter 
book for some time. 


Under Three Flags in Cuba, by Mr. G. C. 
Musgrave (Gay & Bird), comes late in the day. 
We have already reviewed great numbers of 
works on the Cuban insurrection and the 
American invasion of the island, with both of 
which this volume deals. It should, however, 
be seen by those who are interested in hearing 
the contention of the Cuban patriots, whose 
side is favoured by the author on grounds that 
are well put forward. He is a little anxious 
about the United States Government keeping 
its pledged word. 


A Dividend to Labor, by Mr. N. P. Gilman 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
much on the lines of the author’s previous 
volume, which was styled ‘ Profit-Sharing,’ and 
dealt virtually with the same subjects as the pre- 
sent book. This is what we feel after turning over 
the pages of the volume and reading the portions 
of it which discuss the branches of the subject 
with which the present writer is best acquainted. 
The author, however, states in his preface that 
this later book is a consequence of the ques- 
tions which have been put to him in the last ten 
years upon his previous volume. His study on 
the subject is to be recommended to employers 
who desire to pay dividends to their men and 
wish to know what has been done in this way 
elsewhere. Philosophically there is not much 
to be added to Mill’s treatment of the subject. 


Tue Report of the Committee on the Budget 
dealing with the Ministry of Marine, just pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, is 
this year by M. de La Porte. This member of 
the French Parliament has followed the usual 
course of what is called the Reporter on the 
Navy in giving a view of the chances of a war 
between France and ourselves. He discusses 
at length the possibility of our avoiding the 
extinction of our over-sea trade by transfers to 
a neutral flag, and decides in the negative on 
grounds which appear to be pedantic and to 
take no account of the terror which the United 
States would inspire in the anti-British belli- 
gerent which interfered to prevent their feed- 
ing us. In his dealings with the shipbuilding 





programme M. de La Porte points out that 
there are now eight submarine boats under 
construction in France. He considers that they 
have already made a blockade of Toulon im- 
possible. The great cost of ironclads to the 
French Government, which in some cases is 
50 per cent. higher than the cost of similar 
ships to us, is mainly accounted for by what the 
Reporter calls tribute paid to ironmasters. But, 
to our astonishment, even the labour works out 
at a higher figure in France than in Great 
Britain, and the Reporter sums up his figures 
by stating that they prove that labour in France 
costs one-tenth more than in England. We 
note with pleasure that the Chamber appears 
to agree with M. Lockroy in favour of spend- 
ing a great deal of money, which might other- 
wise be spent on battle-ships, at Dakar and 
Diego Suarez, on the ground that without these 
two fortified coaling stations French cruisers 
in time of war with England could not reach the 
East. How they are to coal at these spots, 
where we shall be waiting for them, English- 
men will fail to understand. 

THE house of Calmann Lévy publishes Salaires 
et Miséres de Femmes, by the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville, a volume which relates what philanthropy 
is doing for working women in France. There 
is little sign that the kind of help which in this 
country, in Germany, and in the United States 
is aiding working women to help themselves by 
means of trades-unionism is being extended to 
their sisters in France. 

WE have received Whitaker's Naval and 
Military Directory for 1900, a book of reference 
of which we have previously spoken well. It 
contains the latest and fullest information with 
regard to South Africa, and the effect generally 
that is produced on the army by the present. 
war.—We have also from Messrs. Witherby 
the issue for January of Lean’s Royal Navy 
List, an excellent digest of information. 

Tue Anglo-Saxon Review for December, 1899 
(Lane), is now before us, and presents as mag- 
nificent an appearance as ever, a binding for 
Charles I. in 1628 being copied for the cover. 
The contents are varied and interesting. Dr. 
Garnett, though rather wordy, is not quite so 
dithyrambic on Mr. Phillips’s new tragedy as 
some have been, but thinks it will succeed on 
the stage if well performed. Mr. Mallock turns. 
some Lucretius into FitzGerald’s Omar Khay- 
yam metre, which ought not to be described as 
a copy of the Persian. He supplies as well the 
information that ‘*the poem of Lucretius is a 
long work in six books.” There is much, of 
course, on the war, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
contribution ‘On the Art of Going to War” 
being the best. Mr. Traill, Mrs. Atherton, and 
other clever people contribute. The illustrations 
of Shelley and George Canning are delightful. 


WE have received the two volumes containing 
A Tramp Abroad in the luxurious ‘* Author’s 
Edition” now being issued by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. It is pleasant to notice that Mark 
Twain's wild scribbles by way of illustration are 
retained. Not so attractive is the new version 
of the Lorelei, an obviously draped model, who 
does not look at all fairylike or at all at home 
on her rock. The American spelling adopted 
is a little irritating, especially as it does not 
seem often to have any superiority philo- 
logically over that which has been fixed for 
years. 

Messrs. Warp & Lock have added to their 
excellent reprint of Whyte -Melville’s novels 
Holmby House, the best, on the whole, of his 
historical romances. Miss Kemp-Welch sup- 
plies four suitable illustrations. 

We have on our table The Shilling Law- Book, 
by H. L. Lewis (Bowden), — The Makers of 
Modern Prose, by W. J. Dawson (Hodder & 
Stoughton),— Walt Whitman, by W. M. Salter 
(Philadelphia, U.S., S. B. Weston),—The Page, 
by E. Gordon Craig (The Author, The Rose, 
Hackbridge, Surrey),— The Power of Woman- 
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hood, by E. Hopkins (Wells Gardner),—The 
Modern Safety Bicycle, by H. A. Garratt (Whit- 
taker),—A Birthday-Book, arranged by M. L. 
Gwynn (Methuen), — Majuba, by H. Hendry 
(Grant Richards),—The Two Pools, by J. T. 
Dunning (Fisher Unwin),—The Lady Isabel, by 
A. Hammond (Stock),—Beneath the Moon, by 
Dolly Pentreath (Simpkin),—Lilith and Adam, 
by A. F. Scot (Burleigh),—Avenged, and other 
Verses, by A. C. Kennedy (Gay & Bird),— 
Sonnets in Switzerland and Italy, by the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley (Dent),— The Prayer Book 
Psalter, by the Rev. A. Carr (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century, by J. McCabe 
(Watts & Co.),—The Tragedy of Calvary, by the 
Abbé Henry Bolo (Kegan Paul),—Lessons on 
Christian Doctrine and Christian Practice, by 
the Rev. M. Stevenson (C.E.S.S.1.), — In 
Memoriam Crucis, compiled by G. D. Daven- 
port (Rivingtons),—Saint Ambrose, by the Duc 
de Broglie, translated by M. Maitland (Duck- 
worth), — The Children’s Morning Text- Book, 
arranged by C. M. K. and E. 8S. L. (Mowbray), 
—The Psychology of Religion, by E. D. Starbuck 
(Scott), — Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ, by 
W. L. Grane (Macmillan),—JInledning till 
Psykologien, by E. Liljeqvist (Goteborg, Wetter- 
gren & Kerber),—Om Skepticismens Betydelse 
Sor den Filosofiska Utvecklingen, by E. Liljeqvist 
(Goteborg, Wettergren & Kerber), —and Spinozas 
Gottesbegriff, by Dr. E. E. Powell (Nutt). Among 
New Editions we have Star-Land, by Sir Robert 
S. Ball (Cassell),—Real Pictures of Clerical Life 
in Ireland, by J. D. Craig (Stock),—and Bor- 
deaux and its Wines, by E. Feret (Dulau). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Cobbold (G. A.), Tempted Like as We Are, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Henson (H. H.), Ad Rem, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Knowles (A. C.), The Triumph of the Cross, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Pumphrey (C. W.), Samuel Baker of Hoshangabad, 3/6 
Shelford ge =~ A Memorial of the Rev. William Cadman, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Whipple (Bishop H. B.), Lights and Shadows of a Long 
piscopate, 8vo. 17/ net. 
Wright (C. H. H.), The Intermediate State and Prayers for 
the Dead, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Barnes (A.S.), St. Peter in Rome; and his Tomb on the 
Vatican Hill, imp. 8vo. 21/ 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and ee Furniture De- 
signs, reproduced by J. M. Bell, imp. 45/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Apis Matina, Verses by BE. M. Young, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Grein (J. T.), Dramatic Criticism, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Knowles (F. L ), A Kipling Primer, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Philosophy. 
Royce (J.), The World and the Individual, First Series, 
8vo. 12/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Bowley (A. L.), Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 8vo. 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Conder (Col. C. R.), The Hebrew Tragedy, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Conybeare (E.), Alfred in the Chroniclers, 8vo. 7/6 
Purcell (BE. 8.), Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de 
Lisle, edited and finished by E. de Lisle, 2 vols. 25/ net. 
Sayce (A. H.), Babylonians and Assyrians, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bishop (Mrs. J. F.), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, New Edition, 
roy. 8vo. 6/6 


Forsyth (A. R.), Theory of Differential Equations, Part 2, 
‘ols. 2 and 3, 8vo. 20/ net. 

Lange (D.), Our Native Birds and How to Protect Them, 4/6 

Lewes (V. B.) and Brame (J. S. S.), Laboratory Note-Book 
for Chemical Students, oblong 8vo. 4/ 

General Literature. 

Beard (W. L. C.), Sand and Cactus, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Canavan (M. J.), Ben Comee, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dudeney (Mrs. H. E.), Folly Corner, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dunne (F. P.), Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Country- 
men, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Saving (4... A Secret of the North Sea, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hart (H. G.), Annual Army List, 1900, 8vo. 21/ 

Jekyll (G.), Home and Garden, 8vo. 10/¢ net. 

Lewis (T. A.), A Comedy of the Cloth, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Reitz (F. W.), A Century of Wrong, 8vo. 2/6 

Rysbridge (C.), Edgar’s Ransom, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Scott (F.), The World’s Old Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sims (G. R.), In London’s Heart, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Sutcliffe (H.), Shameless Wayne, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Thom’s Official Directory of the United Kingdom, 1900, 21/ 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Satanella; The White Rose, 8vo. 
each 10/6 net. (Sets only.) 


FOREIGN. 


Worter (F.), Zur D ee. 
A ur en; ichte di mipela- 
gianismus, 3 parts, Qn 60. sans aidbronea: 





Law. 
Quanter (R.), Die Folter in der deutschen Rechtspflege 
sonst u. jetzt, 6m. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Krumbholz (K.), Das vegetabile Ornament, 40m, 
Philosophy. 
Naquet (A.), Temps Futurs : Socialisme—Anarchie, 3fr. 50. 
Renouvier (C.), Victor Hugo, le Philosophe, 3fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Cadoux (G.), Les Finances de la Ville de Paris, 1798-1900, 
15fr. 


History and Biography. 

Barante (C. de), Souvenirs du Baron de Barante, 1782-1866, 
Vol. 7, 7fr. 50. 

Castex (Général), Ce que j'ai vu, 2 vols, 15fr. 

Parmentier (A.), Album Historique, le XVIe et le XVIIe 
Biécles, 15fr. 

Geography and Travel. 
Nicolas (P.), La Vie Frangaise en Cochinchine, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Franke (A.), De Pallade Epigrammatographo, 2m. 

Radloff (W.), Die Sprachen der ttirkischen Stimme: 
Part 1, Proben der Volkslitteratur: Section 8, Mund- 
arten der Osmanen, 15m. 

Schipper (J.), Kénig Alfred’s Ubersetzung v. Bedas 
kin hengeschichte, Part 2, Section 2, 12m. 





Science. 
Hermann (L.), Jahresbericht tib. die Fortschritte der 
Physiologie, 1898, 15m. 
General Literature. 
Bertheroy (J.), Lucie Guérin, 3fr. 50. 
Clemenceau (G.), Contre la Justice, 3fr. 50. 
Hannan (C.), Le Captif de Pékin, 3fr. 50. 
Lhermitte (G.), Le Sabre et la Loi, 3fr. 50. 
Lichtenberger (A.), La Mort de Corinthe, 3fr. 50. 
Nansouty (M. de), Premiéres Visites 4 |’Exposition de 1900, 
8fr. 50. 
Roy (E. le), Jacquou le Croquant, 3fr. 50. 








MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Tue death of the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ 
deprives English readers of the writer whose 
fortune it was to provide them with one of their 
greatest pleasures, the keenest felt at the 
moment of reading, the most exhilaratingly 
remembered in after years. Published in 1869, 
the romance of Exmoor was from the first 
accepted as a classic by the discerning, though 
it had to wait two years for its popularity. Mr. 
Blackmore, indeed, used to tell the grotesque 
story that the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne, 
by a similarity of sound, gave ‘Lorna Doone’ 
its first vogue at the circulating libraries, and 
set going the editions that now number near to 
fifty. Mr. Blackmore had his own whimsicality, 
and he was not averse from a jest at the 
expense of the book—one of many books—that 
had outgloried all the rest. His attitude was 
something like that of Tennyson when, in late 
years, people to whom he offered to read some- 
thing chose ‘Maud.’ ‘‘I’ve written a deal 
since that,” he grumbled. So also Mr. Black- 
more used to complain that he might have been 
famous as the author of ‘ Springhaven ’—a book 
with fresh Sussex coast feeling, and Napoleon 
and Nelson living in it as no mere puppets. 
Another of his stories at the cost of ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ was the local criticism that it was ‘‘ as 
good as Devonshire cream.” 

These were surface moods, however, and the 
fact remained that the creator of ‘ Lorna’ had 
joy in the joy he had given. It was to the 
many as well as to the fit that he appealed— 
fastidious readers, like Coventry Patmore, who 
could not forbear to write to the author an 
expression of his enthusiastic admiration, and 
that multitude with whom Patmore had few 
points of contact, but who bought greedily the 
limited (!) sixpenny edition of one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies, and grieved that they 
could not get more—a generous sixpennyworth 
indeed, for quantity as well as quality, with its 
nearly three hundred thousand words. All these 
various readers of ‘Lorna’ had in common the 
sense of a new and delightful impression. The 
wild moorland, mantled with mists or lurid with 
the ominous light from Dunkery Beacon ; the 
waste of snow, out of which John Ridd dug his 
sheep, and over which he bore from a fate worse 
than death the lady he loved ; the fertile farm, 
with its immortal family group ; the bog into 
which Carver sank with all his sins heavy upon 
him ; the brute-like John Fry; and the man- 
like or womanlike horse of Squire Faggus—all 
these are places and people held in the national 


| conveyancer, but author. 





memory. In the fact that the book has never 
been dramatized the limitations of the stage 
stand confessed ; and the attempt to illustrate 
it, though Mr. W. Small made it, could only 
set forth how little need there was for any one 
to emulate the author’s power of producing vivid 
pictures on the reader’s mind. Similarly, occa- 
sional Royal Academy pictures have proved that 
no paint could compete with Mr. Radius 
ink; they almost justified the term ‘local 
colour” in literature. 

Mr. Richard Doddridge Blackmore was born 
at Longworth, in Berkshire, in 1825, the son of 
the Rev. John Blackmore, and the descendant, 
on his mother’s side, of the nonconforming Dr. 
Doddridge. After leaving Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton—a locality that he may be said never 
to have finally left—he went to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took a Second Class in 
Classics when he was twenty-two—an achieve- 
ment of which the world was reminded a quarter 
of a century later, when he published his trans- 
lation of ‘The Georgics of Virgil.’ He was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1852, and it took him nearly a dozen years to be 
convinced that his real vocation was not that of 
‘Clara Vaughan’ 
was published in 1864; ‘Cradock Nowell,’ issued 
the year after, was followed at a little longer 
interval by ‘Lorna Doone’; and periodically 
ever since novel after novel has appeared—the 
* Maid of Sker,’ memorable for Parson Chowne ; 
‘ Alice Lorraine,’ with its atmosphere of Kent- 
ish orchards and the South Downs ; that most 
excellent ‘Cripps the Carrier’; ‘Erema’; 
‘Mary Anerley,’ a tale of Yorkshire, with its 
description of the ride of the infuriated Sir 
Philip Yordas across the Tees at the place of 
the Seven Corpses—‘‘ Drown me if you can,” 
he shouted to the torrent, ‘‘my own water 
drown me—that would be a little too much 
insolence”; ‘Christowell’; ‘The Remarkable 
History of Sir Thomas Upmore’; ‘Spring- 
haven,’ already named; ‘Kit and Kitty’; 
‘Perlycross’; ‘Fringilla’; ‘Tales from the 
Telling House’; and ‘ Dariel.’ 

Long ago Mr. Blackmore settled himself at 
Teddington—he did not cumber his note-paper 
with any superfluous details of his address— 
where he occupied a house after his own heart, 
and cultivated twelve acres of land for pleasure 
—which he got—and for profit, if he could get 
it. Something of the surprise with which 
Stevenson’s general readers opened the Times 
one day to find him an exponent of Samoan 


internal politics was felt by the lovers of’ 


‘Lorna Doone’ when, about six or seven years 
ago, they found his signature to letters ad- 
dressed to the same columns on the cultivation 
of fruit and the prices of Covent Garden. Some 
impromptu notes of his, published in Dr. Hogg’s 
‘Fruit Manual,’ involved him in a controversy 
of England v. California as a ground for pear- 
growing, on the point of flavour. In this, as in 
all else, Mr. Blackmore was a patriot to the 
core, though he allowed superiority of appear- 
ance to the fruits of the Far West. For forty 
years the novelist was a gardener, sending his 
produce to the market ; moreover, he kept his 
own business ‘‘ books ”; and only twice in that 
forty years did he make what might fairly be 
reckoned a profit. His temper was too philo- 
sophic to be tried by this disappointment. The 
failure of his books to bring him royalties from 
America corresponding to his enormous 
popularity there was a sorer point. His 
literary income was, however, large, most of 
his books being published serially before they 
appeared in book form. The rewards of casual 
contributions of verses he made from time to 
time to the magazines he regarded as the per- 
quisites of his wife, who, he used to complain, 
demanded the fee down—‘‘a fatuous arrange- 
ment, for if my editor ignores me, I have had 
to work and to pay for working.” He outlived 
his wife for twelve years ; and they rest together 
now at Teddington. : 
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There were other affinities between Mr. 
Blackmore and Mr. Ruskin than that of a 
common afternoon of death. Both, with prose 
for their right medium, hankered after verse, 
their wrong one. In love of nature, if not in 
their powers of describing it, they were equals; 
and both had to endure the irony of sending 
forth armies of trippers to the spots they had 
felt to be sacred in their solitude. Mr. Ruskin’s 
chagrin when Gladstone once said to him that 
Scott had ‘** made ” Scotland, and explained that 
he meant Scott had brought train-loads of excur- 
sionists to newly built hotels, may be imagined. 
Nor was it always an agreeable reflection to Mr. 
Blackmore that the scenes of John Ridd’s adven- 
tures were becoming common tracks. Something 
of the quality of their humour the two men 
held together ; and there was a further bond of 
simplicity in intention and in didactic method. 
Yet one does not know whether the little 
ironies of life are not here again prevalent ; 
so that it may perversely have happened that 
the Master who was read out of this mortal life 
by a novel of Edna Lyall (lucky Edna Lyall !) 
did not himself share the delight yielded to his 
own most attached readers by the pages of 
‘Lorna Doone.’ 





AN HISTORIC HOUSE, 


Reapers of Mrs. Delany’s delightful and 
voluminous correspondence may remember how, 
when she was still Mrs. Pendarves, and a widow 
of great attractions, she was wooed for five 
years by Lord Baltimore, who, at the end of 
that period, found an excuse to quarrel with 
and desert her. She went to recuperate her 
broken health and to soothe her wounded 
feelings at North End, ‘‘ the pleasantest village 
within ten miles of London,” which seems to 
have been a favourite retreat for those whose 
business or pleasure obliged them to live in the 
vicinity of the City. The glory of North End 
has long departed ; the hand of the speculative 
builder has fallen heavily on many of its ancient 
mansions ; and the stately cedars that once bor- 
dered its grassy paths are now chiefly remem- 
bered in the name of a public-house hard by. 
Yet a few traces of bygone beauty still remain, 
among them a house which is interesting not 
only as a survival from better days, but from 
the fact that it was the home of two very dis- 
tinguished men. This is The Grange, which for 
sixteen years was occupied by Samuel Richard- 
son, and a hundred years later passed into the 
possession of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The Grange stands on the left-hand side of 
the way as one approaches from the Hammer- 
smith Road, and within a few minutes’ walk of 
the West Kensington station of the District 
Railway. It is one of two semi-detached 
houses, to which access is gained by separate 

tes ; but it is probable that at one time these 
ormed one house, as Faulkner, in his ‘ His- 
torical Account of Fulham,’ published in 1813, 
says that ‘‘the house has been lately altered, 
and is now occupied as two houses.” Tradition, 
however, takes no notice of this probability, and 
assigns to Richardson the right - hand house, 
which some philistine landlord of the early nine- 
teenth century smothered in unlovely stucco. 
The left-hand house still shows the beautiful 
old brickwork of the time of the first George, 
mellowed and softened by age, and glowing in 
the sunlight with a warmth gained by genera- 
tions of atmospheric changes. It is to this left- 
hand house that the stables, often alluded to in 
Richardson’s correspondence, are attached ; and 
this supports the hypothesis that the two houses 
were originally one. 

In the Forster Collection at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, among many other papers 
relating to the novelist, there are preserved 
some curious letters concerning this house. 
Richardson was an extremely able and careful 
man of business, and very tenacious as to what 
he considered to be his due rights, as the fol- 





lowing extract proves. Writing on July 25th, 
1754, to Thomas Edwards (a poet almost for- 
gotten, except by students of eighteenth-century 
literature, yet dear to them as one of the first 
forerunners of the romantic revival), he states 
that it is his intention to leave North End, 
where he has lived for sixteen years. ‘‘I have 
met,” he says, 

“ with an unexpected rub, which makes it at present 
difficult for me to fix the time of my much longed 
for visit to your Turrick. Mr. Pratt, who bought of 
Mr. Jodrell the estate of Mr. Vanderplank, of which 
my house at North End is part, has thought fit to 
give me notice of quitting that house next Christ- 
mas or pay him forty pounds a year, instead of 
twenty-five, which for sixteen years past I have paid 
to him and Mr. Vanderplank ; though I paid for 
additional grounds to two others near five pounds a 
year more. Mr. Jodrell conditioned not with Mr. 
Pratt for referring to me my improvements, there- 
fore I have no just demand on that score, he having 
bought the estate in the condition it was in at that 
time. But according to Mr. Pratt, there is a worse 
circumstance in the affair on Mr. Jodrell’s part than 
this, which seemed to point me out to Mr. Pratt as 
a tenant proper to be raised, in order to augment the 
price of the purchase. He represented to Mr. Pratt 
that Lady Ranelagh paid Mr. Vanderplank fifty 
pounds a year, and that Mr. Vanderplank, in stark, 
staring love of me, took but twenty-five pounds. 
And Mr. Pratt says he paid for it after the rate 
of ray | — a year ; and is it not a favour to me, 
which I had no right to expect from Mr. Pratt, that 
he has let me huld it for the time he has had it in 
his power? But the truth of the matter is this. 
After Lady Ranelagh left the house I live in, Mr. 
Vanderplank let it out to one Sherwood, an attorney, 
for thirty pounds a year, and laughing told me that 
that fantastic woman of quality would have thought 
herself disgraced had she lived in a house under 
sixty pounds a year ; and that they made her (beside 
paying fifty pounds a year) build the coachhouse 
and stables, and having done so she thought she had 
a bargain at fifty pounds. I wasan absolute stranger 
to Mr. Vanderplank when I treated with him for 
the house. He pretended not to do me a favour. I 
expected none from him. He asked me thirty 
pounds a year. I said the stable and coachhouse 
would be useless to me. If he could employ them I 
desired he would, and in that case proposed to give 
no more than twenty pounds, the highest I then 
thought to go tu. He said that he had no occasion 
for them. But as he had two girls who were grow- 
ing up, and would have handsome fortunes, and was 
cautious of whom he admitted into so near a neigh- 
bourhood, and liked my character and family, he 
would take twenty-five poundsayear instead of thirty. 

which Sherwood had paid him, and which he deemed 
the full value, stables, &c., included, and laughed, as I 
said, at the folly of the woman of quality for payingso 
much as she did. Now Mr. Pratt was not apprised 

of the rent paid by this intermediate tenant, Sher- 
wood. I had improved the house and grounds I 
rented, and had Fs ona other parcels to it. Mr. 
Pratt thought perhaps he had acted moderately by 
me (though he did it in a less civil manner 
than I had reason to expect from him or from 
any man) to take forty pounds a year, when my 
supposed predecessor had paid fifty pounds. And I 
have been seeing houses all this month and am in 
actual treaty for one at Parson’s Green. But it and 
the garden want a great deal to be done, and the 
landlord will not be brought, I fear, to do anything 
worthy of consideration.” 


Apparently, however, the landlord proved 
reasonable, as Mrs. Delany wrote on October 
30th, 1754, ‘‘ Richardson very busy, removing 
this day to Parson’s Green.” He had vacillated 
between this and Finchley, but the latter place 
was undesirable on account of its popularity 
with highwaymen :— 

“If there you dwell [wrote one anxious friend] 
I foresee death and destruction in your next work, 
and bitter will be the complaints of all your fair 
readers. As our thoughts and writings are in some 
degree influenced by what we hear and see, rapes, 
robberies, and murders must ensue, if you are 
planted so near their scene of action as to be con- 
tinually hearing of highway men and viewing of 
gibbets.” 

To this Richardson replied that he had already 
settled on his future home :— 

“On Parson’s Green, between Chelsea and Ful- 
ham, propitious be the name of the place! on the 
side of the King’s road to Fulham, Putney, Kew, 
and Richmond, &c., have I pitched at last my tent, 
There is a porch at the door (an old monastery-like 
house), in which my friends, such even as will not 
come on purpose, will find it difficult as they pass, 





to avoid seeing the old man, who, if he lives, pro- 
aon often in it to reconnoitre the Green, and watch 
or them.” 


The Parson’s Green house has disappeared, 
but to students of Richardson’s work that at 
North End is more interesting, as all three of 
his novels were composed during his residence 
here. Perhaps among the improvements to 
which he alludes in his letter to Edwards may 
be included the famous ‘grotto ” or summer- 
house, in which he was wont to sit and read his 
manuscripts to a circle of admiring friends. A 
sketch of this summer-house, made by Miss 
Highmore, the daughter of the well-known 
artist who painted the portraits of Richardson 
and his wife for Stationers’ Hall, is reproduced 
in Mrs. Barbauld’s edition of the correspondence. 
The novelist is in elegant undress—a nightcap 
and dressing-gown, while his young auditors 
listen in various attitudes of respectful admira- 
tion. 

This grotto figures largely throughout the 
Richardson correspondence, and, as it witnessed 
the composition of ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ it soon became an object of 
pilgrimage on the part of the admirers of those 
works. Mr. Reich, a gentleman from Leipzig, 
tells how he visited Richardson at North End, 
and walking in the garden, where everything 
he saw ‘‘recalled to him the memory of the 
golden age,” stopped and rested in the summer- 
house. ‘It was on this seat,” adds he, ‘‘that 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison received their 
birth,” but this statement as regards Pamela 
is probably inaccurate. Another enthusiastic 
visitor—perhaps one of that very company 
whose meetings were commemorated by Miss 
Highmore—recorded the charms of the place in 
the following delightful verses, evidently in- 
tended fora musical setting :— 

Recitative. 
All hail! great genius of this awful cell, 
Where sober contemplation loves to dwell! 
Hail, worthy master of this rural place ! 
Thou noblest, wisest, best of human race, 
Great author of th’ instructive moral tale, 
Master of nature, thee we bid All hail! 
Air. 
Peaceful dwelling, happy grot, 
Where corroding care’s forgot, 


Sacred wisdom’s sweet retreat, 
With each social joy replete, 


Ne’er upon this hallowed ground 
93 tes ye > 





wih lenient doi relieve the pains 
Of weeping maids and anxious swains. 

The grotto is gone, but we may be thankful 
that the house still remains. For it is valuable, 
not only on Richardson’s account, but for the 
sake of the many great men who were his 
frequent guests ; and for those, not less great, 
who in the next century passed over its 
hospitable threshold. If those hundred years 
could have been eliminated, and Samuel John- 
son and William Morris could have met on the 
path they both knew well, what would not one 


have given to see that meeting ! 
Ciara THOMSON. 








MR. GOSSE’S LIFE OF DONNE, 
January 23, 1900. 

A MONTH ago you allowed me to point out 
that of two manuscript authorities cited by Mr. 
Gosse in evidence of his assertion that Donne 
was largely instrumental in procuring the diverce 
of Lady Frances Howard, and alleged by him to 
be the work of Donne, one at least (Harl. MS. 39) 
could not have been examined by Mr. Gosse, as 
it plainly names its author as Sir Daniel Dun, 
Doctor of the Civil Law, one of the com- 
missioners who adjudicated on the case. I 
went on rashly to conjecture that Mr. Gosse’s 
second authority (‘tan Ashburnham MS. which 
‘existed’”) might possibly be only a copy of 
the Harleian MS. I have since seen the Ash- 
burnham MS., which is now Stowe MS. 423 in 
the British Museum, and find that the docu- 
ment referred to by Mr. Gosse is not a copy of 
the other. It is headed as follows :— 
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*“*An exact compendium of the whole course of 
proceeding in the nullity of matrimony in the 
deligate [sic] between the Earl of Essex and the 

dy Frances Howard, with the commission allega- 
tions and answers interlocutory decrees doubts and 
objections with the grounds in law both of the pro- 
ceeding and sentence written by Doctor Donne one 
of the delegates in the same cause 1613.” 
That no doubt as to the identity of the author 
should exist is clear from the opening words : 
**T could not deny to write this having been 
one of the delegates in the same cause and 
privy to divers matters handled privately be- 
twixt ourselves therein.” The writer proceeds 
to name the delegates, of whom he was one, and 
among them is the name of ‘‘ Daniell Dunn, 
Knight and doctor of the law”; but there is no 
other Donne, Dunn, or Dun, nor, from what we 
know from other sources, should we expect to 
find one. It is but fair to Mr. Gosse to men- 
tion that he is not the originator of an unneces- 
sary blunder reflecting seriously upon John 
Donne. The false scent was laid by the com- 
— of the index to the Eighth Report of the 

ist. MSS. Commission, and was followed by 
Dr. Jessopp in his article on Donne in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ where he says: 

“Donne took an active part as an advocate for 
the nullity of the first marriage, and actually wrote 
a tractate in support of his view, which still exists 
in manuscript (Hist. MSS. Comm., loc. cit.). It has 
never been printed, and it is to be hoped it never 
will be.” 

It is certainly to be hoped that it may never be 
printed or referred to as the work of John 
Donne, which it clearly is not. 

ARTHUR VINCENT. 








THOMAS, SON OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Stupents of English literature are well aware 
how slight is the evidence that connects Thomas 
Chaucer with his father the poet. We have no 
direct statement as to their relationship earlier 
than the testimony of Thomas Gascoigne, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Under the circumstances, it is a great gain 
that direct and early evidence of Thomas’s 
parentage has at last been discovered by Mr. 
Edward Scott, Keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum, who has kindly sent me his 
results for the purpose of publication. 

It will be remembered that the poet, less than 
a year before his death, took a lease of a house 
situate in the garden of the Chapel of St. Mary 
at Westminster, for the long term of fifty-three 
years ; and it has always seemed strange that 
he should have cared to do this. But if, as is 
probable, the house was intended to be at the 
disposal of his son after his own decease, it was 
perhaps a wise and a natural proceeding. 

Mr. Scott explains that, in calendaring the 
Sacrist’s Rolls at Westminster Abbey for the 
year 1-2 of Henry VI. (about 1422), he dis- 
covered the following entry : ‘‘ Et solut. custodi 
Capelle beate Marie pro domo Thom. Chauceres, 
xxvjs. viiid.” This is exactly half the sum 
which Geoffrey Chaucer had agreed to pay for 
the house, and represents a half-year’s rent. In 
other words, we find that, some twenty-three 
years after the date of the lease, ‘‘ Thomas 
Chauceres”’ is paying the rent for the house, 
the lease having still thirty years to run. As to 
the spelling ‘*‘ Chauceres,” there is no difficulty, 
for Mr. Scott finds that the name of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Chaucers” appears, so spelt, both on the face 
and the back of the original lease. 

This proves clearly that a certain Thomas 
Chaucer, doubtless the poet’s son, inherited his 
father’s house, and regularly paid the rent for it. 

The next step is to connect this Thomas 
Chaucer with the historical personage who was 
Chief Butler to four successive kings, viz., to 
Richard II. and the three Henries. Here, again, 
Mr. Scott has been successful ; for he finds that 
the entry of payment for Thomas Chaucer's 
house is cancelled on the Sacrist’s Rolls for 
1433-4 and 1434-5, and is omitted altogether in 
succeeding years. Thisis explained at once by 





the fact that theChief Butler died on March 14th, 
1434 ; so that the payment for his house ceased. 
We cannot but heartily congratulate Mr. Scott 
on his discoveries. A puzzling and interesting 
question is thus definitely settled, in a con- 
vincing and most satisfactory manner. For 
now that we know that there was certainly so 
close a relationship between Thomas and Geof- 
frey that the former was heir to the latter, we 
can fully accept the testimony of Gascoigne that 
the relationship was that of son and father. 
Water W. SKEAT. 








CANON DIXON. 


THE last few days have made havoc among 
our men of letters. The loss of Ruskin and 
Blackmore—as serious a loss as we could well 
imagine—has been followed by that of Canon 
Dixon, who, although he did not rival the 
genius nor the fame of those remarkable writers, 
yet possessed rare and genuine gifts. The son 
of a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. James Dixon, 
of whom he afterwards published a biography, 
he was educated at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, under Prince Lee, and went to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he gained a Second 
Class in Moderations and a Third in Greats, and 
won the Arnold Prize. But more important to 
him than academic competitions was his intimacy 
with Burne-Jones and William Morris (the 
former an old schoolfellow of Dixon’s), then 
undergraduates at Exeter, whom he aided to 
found the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 
Their influence upon him was great and lasting, 
and gave him his strong taste for good literature, 
and especially for poetry, and as early as 1861 
he brought out ‘ Christ’s Company, and other 
Poems,’ and three years later a volume of ‘ His- 
torical Odes.’ Of the former we said at the 
time: ‘* His [Mr. Dixon’s] poems read to us 
like imitations of Giles Fletcher and Crashaw. 
His subtle tricks of expression remind us of the 
‘Christ’s Victory ’ of the former.” 

After this Canon Dixon published no more 
poetry for twenty years, his time being largely 
occupied by preparations for his elaborate 
‘History cf the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction,’a work emi- 
nently Anglican in its tendencies, and showing 
wide learning and research. The first volume, 
which carried the narrative down only eight 
years (1529-37), appeared in 1877 ; the second, 
which embraced but twelve years, was published 
in 1880, and it will not therefore surprise the 
reader that in the four volumes which have 
appeared (the last came out az long ago as 1890) 
the writer did not get further than the death of 
Mary. 

Canon Dixon—he was made an_ honorary 
Canon of Carlisle in 1874—resumed his poetical 
career in 1886 by privately printing a volume 
of ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ the principal piece in which 
was ‘Ulysses and Calypso,’ a not altogether 
successful effort. On the other hand, the minor 
pieces were much happier, especially the sonnet 
beginning 

There is a soul above the soul of each. 
Two years afterwards he again printed privately 
a narrative poem in the manner of Chaucer, 
‘The Story of Eudocia and her Brothers,’ the 
tale of the well-known quarrel between Eudocia 
and the Emperor Theodosius II. about the apple. 

In 1891 he abandoned the habit of printing 
privately, and published ‘ Mano,’ a narrative in 
terza rima of the adventures of a Norman knight; 
and a volume of ‘Songs and Odes’ appeared 
about four years ago. 

Only sixty-six years old at the time of his 
death, Dixon, besides being a copious writer, 
found time to be in turn a London curate, a 
schoolmaster, a country vicar, an examining 
chaplain, and a rural dean. He married a 
daughter of George Routledge, the founder of 
the well-known firm of publishers, and the his- 
tory of the Church was brought out by them, and 
so were his later volumes of poems. 








Dixon never acquired a popularity equal to 
his merits, and that was in a measure due to 
his weaknesses. As an historian he was acute, 
laborious, and ingenious, as a poet he possessed 
power, insight, and sincerity ; but his main fault, 
both as a poet and historian, was unfortunate pro- 
lixity, and a lack of taste which betrayed itself in 
an infelicitous choice of epithets and unfortunate 
audacity of phrase. He had a liking for 
startling the reader, and he did not always con. 
sider the legitimacy of his methods of attaining 
his effects ; yet, with all his faults, he was, as 
we said in reviewing the last volume of his 
‘History,’ ‘‘one of the few remaining clergy of 
the Church of England who have won themselves 
a recognized place in modern literature.” 








Literary Ghossip. 


THREE uncommonly interesting Kipling 
lots will come up for sale at Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s on the 2nd 
of March, all three being the property of 
the writer’s mother, Mrs. Alice Kipling. 
The rarest of all is the copy of ‘ Schoolboy 
Lyrics,’ 1881, in the original wrapper, which 
is decorated with two pen-and-ink drawings 
of flowers, &c. The second lot is a copy of 
the ‘Echoes by Two Writers,’ 1881, in the 
original wrapper, with the autograph of 
Mrs. Kipling: at the beginning and end of 
some of the pieces there are inscriptions in 
pencil. The third lot is a copy of the rare first 
edition of the ‘ Departmental Ditties,’ 1886. 
In the same day’s sale, but another pro- 
perty, there is a second copy of the ‘ School- 
boy Lyrics,’ which seems to be uncommonly 
plentiful for a ‘probably unique” book, 
as the copy that first came up for sale 
was described. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Association 
of University Women Teachers, held at the 
Women’s Institute on Friday, January 19th, 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the new president, 
took the chair, and in an interesting and 
suggestive little speech touched on various 
questions of educational moment. She spoke 
of the importance of an association of uni- 
versity women at a time when the demand 
for training seemed likely to throw learning 
somewhat into the background; and touched 
on the importance of unity in the profession, 
too often forgotten by experts in their de- 
sire to emphasize their differences. Mrs. 
Sidgwick expressed the opinion that women 
should be placed on the Consultative Com- 
mittee to be appointed under the Board of 
Education Act, and also on the local bodies. 
The representation of teachers on these 
boards presented more serious difficulties ; 
in any case it was important to remember 
that it was the opinions rather than the 
interests of teachers that needed to be re- 
presented. The report presented to the 
meeting tells of a successful year’s work, 
and the balance-sheet is a most satisfactory 
one. 


In a substantial pamphlet, entitled ‘ Blacks 
and Whites in South Africa,’ which Messrs. 
P. 8. King & Son will publish next week, 
Mr. Fox Bourne, the Secretary of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, has called 
attention to the bearings of the present 
war upon the native question. A pre- 


liminary survey of the past treatment of 
South African natives by both Boer and 
British is followed by an account of the 
more important legal provisions and other 
arrangements especially affecting their 
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status and prospects in the several areas of 
Cape Colony, Natal, what he calls the 
‘‘home-rule”’ districts of Basutoland and 
Northern Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, and the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. Arnotp Warp, son of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is at present in Egypt, and is likely 
to make his entry into regular journalism 
as a correspondent of the Zimes. 

Ir is with genuine regret that we hear of 
the death, at the early age of thirty, of Mr. 
G. W. Steevens, the celebrated correspond- 
ent of the Daily Mail. Aman of unusual 
powers of perception and description, he had 
a great career before him, and although no 
doubt the habit of constant writing had 
injured his style, yet his last book, that 
on the Dreyfus case, was probably his most 
effective one. 

Mr. Srezvens had made an excellent 
bargain for his proposed volume on the war 
in South Africa. An adventurous young 
publisher had, it is said, agreed to give him 
some thousands on the receipt of the manu- 
script, and a by no means insignificant 
royalty on every copy sold! 


Messrs. Situ, Exper & Co. will publish 
on the 3rd of February the third volume of 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s work on the great war 
between England and Napoleon, entitled 
‘How England saved Europe.’ It deals 
with the war in the Peninsula, and covers a 
period of six years, beginning with Napo- 
leon’s entry into Spain in October, 1807, and 
ending with Wellington’s passage of the 
Bidassoa in October, 1813. The central 
figure of this part of the history is Welling- 
ton, of whom a portrait by Hayter forms 
the frontispiece; the illustrations include 
sixteen portraits and fifteen plans of battles. 
The fourth volume, to be published in a few 
weeks, will conclude the work. 


Blackwood for February, besides military 
articles, such as one on ‘Shot, Shell, and 
Bullets,’ contains some gossip on ‘Odd 
Volumes,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell; a re- 
view of the career of ‘‘ Maria Josepha,” by 
Mr. G. 8. Street; and a letter, ‘From a 
Country House in New Zealand,’ by Mrs. 
A. 8. Boyd. 


Ar the annual meeting of the News- 
vendors’ Institution, to be held on Tuesday, 


February 20th, at which Lord Glenesk’ 


will preside, the committee will recom- 
mend that all pensions payable out of ‘“‘ The 
Royal Victoria Fund,” “‘The John Francis 
Memorial Fund,’ and ‘‘The General Pen- 
sion Fund” be increased by 5/. each. This 
will give 25/. per annum to men and 20/. to 
women. There will be five candidates pro- 
— for election, without the expense of a 

allot. Two new pensions will be included : 
“The Hospital Pensions,” founded on behalf 
of the Hospital by Sir Henry Charles 
Burdett. These will be 20/7. toa man and 
15/. to a woman. 


THE death is announced of Mr. William 
Edwards Tirebuck, a successful journalist 
and novelist. He was born and educated at 
Liverpool, and after some commercial ex- 
perience in that city became sub-editor of 
the Liverpool Mail. Later he was for six 
years sub-editor of the Yorkshire Post. 
His first book was published as far back 
as 1879, and was followed in 1882 by a 
volume on Rossetti’s work and influence. 


His first novel, entitled ‘Saint Margaret,’ 
was published in 1888, and several more 
appeared in the next few years. His best- 
known story, ‘Miss Grace of All Souls’,’ 
was published in 1895. His writings in- 
variably show knowledge of and sympathy 
with all matters connected with art, and his 
work as a novelist was nearly-always con- 
scientious and thorough. 

A Bitz will be introduced in Parliament 
next week to enable the trustees of the 
Mason College funds to transfer the pro- 
perty to the University of Birmingham. 
It is provided that all professors, officers, 
and servants of the College shall hold as 
nearly as possible the same positions in the 
University as they have held in the College. 

Tue appearance of the January number 
of the Scottish Review has unfortunately 
been delayed by a fire in the printing office. 
Miss Freer replies in the present issue to 
criticism on the ‘ Alleged Haunting of B— 
House.’ — The February number of the 
Argosy will contain the first of a series of 
articles on Oxford, Mr. A. D. Godley, of 
‘Lyra Frivola’ fame, contributing a study 
of Magdalen. 


WELSHMEN are urging the need for a 
concise school history of the Welsh nation 
and principality. The Cardiff Cymmrodorion 
Society has memorialized the University, 
Intermediate, and School Board authorities 
in favour of including Welsh history as a 
subject in their curricula. 

WE have to record with regret the death 
of Mrs. P. F. Fitz-Gerald, who died on the 
1.th inst. at her house in Chester Square. 
She was the author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Self-Consciousness,’ which appeared in 1882, 
and other works of a metaphysical cast. 
She was much loved and respected by a 
wide circle of friétids. 


THE news-sheets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are of ut scant interest to the average 
collector, -but to the student of the times 
they are ‘of great importance. Their extra- 
ordinary number and variety may be seen 
at length in the fourth volume of Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes.’ Complete sets are 
most difficult to procure; but an unusually 
long series, notably of the London Gazette, 

fwill be sold at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
on Friday next. 

Mr. H. 8. Cowper writes from Cairo :— 

‘*A copy of your very kind review of my 
‘Hawkshead’ has only just reached me. 
Though I am now unable to refer to the 
passage in question, will you permit me to say 
that on p. 374, where, under the family name of 
Turner, I have made the quotation ‘ Sadeltrees, 
&c., wrought by Cowpers and Tufmers,’ my 
intention only was to show that crafts which 
may have originated such surnames still existed 
locally at the Reformation? The reference in 
the certificate was not, of course, to members 
of families so called.” 

Heinz is, after all, to have a monument, 
and, what is most surprising, in Austria. 
The splendid monument which was to have 
been erected at the Castle Achilleion at 
Corfu, the property of the ill-fated Empress 
of Austria, and which we described on 
several occasions, will, it is expected, be placed 
at a former Landhaus of hers at Lainz, near 
Vienna. 

Tue widow of Frederick Fribel, the 





founder of the Kindergarten system, has 





just died near Bad Liebenstein. She sur- 
vived her husband by nearly forty-eight 
years. 

A CorRRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*Tt will perhaps interest your readers to know 
that the Italian poet Giovanni Pascoli, whom 
you noticed some little time ago in your columns, 
is now issuing a series of important studies on 
the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ He is following up his 
book ‘La Minerva Oscura’ by a number of 
articles entitled ‘ Intorno alla Minerva Oscura,’ 
published by the Flegrea, and intended not for 
Dante scholars in particular, but for the intel- 
ligent public in general. The first of these 
articles appeared at the New Year. It contains 
many new and interesting ideas on the thought 
of Dante, and is especially attractive by reason 
of the close comparison he institutes between 
the ‘ Convito’ and the ‘ Commedia,’ a comparison 
never yet made with so much conscientiousness, 
in Italy at any rate. He thus throws much 
light upon many obscure conceptions in the 
‘ Commedia.’ ” 

Unver the title ‘The Catholic Hero of 
Samoa,’ Mr. John G. Leigh is contri- 
buting to the forthcoming number of the 
Month a biographical sketch of Mataafa. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
contain an excellent Report of Mr. Austin 
Lee on the French Colonies (5d.) and one 
Lancashire Charity Report (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


CHEMICAL NOTES, 

Fortowine up his success in effecting the 
liquefaction of hydrogen, Dewar has obtained 
that element in the solid state. This he accom- 
plished by allowing liquid hydrogen to evaporate 
in a special apparatus under a pressure of 30 to 
40 millimetres of mercury. The solid hydrogen 
melts if the pressure is allowed to rise to 
55 millimetres, and from this, and from the 
facts that the temperature of the solid hydrogen 
under 35 millimetres pressure is 16° absolute, 
and that the boiling-point is 21° absolute under 
760 millimetres pressure, it is calculated that 
the melting-point is 16° to 17° absolute. The 
lowest temperature obtainable by the evapora- 
tion of solid hydrogen under very low pressure 
is 14° to 15° absolute. 

By a series of most carefully conducted 
experiments Moissan has shown that fluorine, 
freed from every trace of hydrofluoric acid and 
moisture, is absolutely without action on glass, 
although in contact with it, either for weeks at 
the ordinary temperature or for some hours at 
the temperature of boiling water. Provided that 
the glass had been carefully cleaned and dried, 
not the faintest diminution in its lustre could 
be noticed, but the presence of the merest trace 
of any organic matter on the surface of the 
glass was sufficient to enable the fluorine to 
attack the glass, or, to speak more precisely, to 
attack the organic matter and form hydrofluoric 
acid, which then acted on the glass. 

The hydrate of sulphuric acid, H,SO,,2H,0, 
whose existence was predicted by Mendeléeff, 
has been obtained in crystalline form by 
Von Biron by cooling with liquid air a mixture 
of strong sulphuric acid and water in the 
required proportions. The whole solidifies to 
an amorphous mass, which, when rubbed with 
a glass rod, becomes crystalline, the temperature 
at the same time rising to 75°. If now a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid of the right strength is 
cooled with solid carbonic acid and ether, and a 
fragment of the crystalline hydrate added, the 
liquid crystallizes well. The crystals melt at 
— 389°. 

Metallic cesium has been prepared by Graefe 
and Eckardt by heating a mixture of cesium 
carbonate and magnesium in an iron tube, when 
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the metal distils, the reduction being effected 
at a lower temperature than that required for 
the preparation of rubidium or potassium by 
this method. Czsium, so obtained, is a silver- 
white metal, which can be preserved under 
petroleum, but when exposed to air oxidizes, 
with development of so much heat that it melts 
and inflames. When thrown on water it swims 
about, liberates hydrogen, and burns with a red 
flame. 

A considerable number of fresh determina- 
tions of atomic weights have been published of 
late. In the case of cobalt, Richards and Baxter, 
from experiments on the reduction of cobalt 
bromide, of cobalt chloride, and of cobalt oxide 
respectively by heating in hydrogen, consider that 
the most probable value is 58°995 when the 
atomic weight of oxygen is taken as 16. Gautier, 
as the result of analyses of very carefully puri- 
fied specimens of boron chloride and bromide, 
assigns to boron the atomic weight 11°016; he has 
also made other determinations by the analysis 
of boron sulphide and boren carbide, obtaining 
somewhat different values, which he regards as 
less trustworthy. Hardin, from the analysis of 
some of the palladium ammonium salts, has 
deduced the atomic weight 107-014 for palladium. 
Smith and Hardin, after a considerable number 
of experiments, have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is at present no method by which a 
trustworthy determination of the atomic weight 
of tungsten can be effected. 

Stavenhagen has successfully introduced a 
most peculiar modification in the method of 
preparing some of the metallic elements by re- 
ducing their oxides by aluminium. This con- 
sists in adding liquid air to the mixture, when 
so great a rise of temperature is produced that a 
fused metallic regulus is obtained. In this way 
fused masses of tungsten and uranium were 
obtained which contained but mere traces of 
aluminium. The reduction of molybdenum 
oxide by the method was also tried, but prac- 
tically failed, owing to the molybdenum oxide 
being volatilized. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Sr Wiiuiam Hueeins has in the press 
a volume on the results obtained at the 
Tulse Hill Observatory, principally consisting 
of an atlas of star-spectra, with a rather full 
discussion of the evolutional order of the stars 
as indicated by laboratory examination of their 
spectra. 

Prof. Harkness retired last December from 
the position of Astronomical Director of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
which he had held since 1890, after having been 
on the staff from 1863. He was born in Scot- 
land in 1837, but taken to America whilst still 
a child, and graduated at Rochester, N.Y., in 
1858. 

The planet Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 9th prox., but 
may become visible towards the end of the 
month in the evening, situated in the constella- 
tion Pisces. Venus is increasing in brightness 
as an evening star; she will be very near the 
small crescent moon on the evening of the 3rd 
prox., and, passing in an easterly direction 
through the constellation Pisces, will be at no 
great distance to the north-east of Mercury 
during the last week of that month. Mars will 
not be visible until April. Jupiter is brilliant 
in the morning, not far from the great red star 
Antares in the constellation Scorpio. Saturn 
rises later than Jupiter, being situated in the 
western part of Sagittarius. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—-/Jan. 18.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—Lord Justice Romer was admitted a Fellow. 
—The following papers were read : ‘Upon the De- 
velopment of the Enamel in Certain Osseous Fish,’ 
by Mr. C. 8. Tomes,—‘ Further Observations on 
“ Nitragin” and on the Nature and Functions of 
the Nodules of Leguminous Plants,’ by Miss M. 





Dawson, —‘On the Innervation of Antagonistic 
Muscles: Sixth Note,’ by Prof. Sherrington,—‘ On 
the Viscosity of Argon as affected by Temperature,’ 
by Lord Rayleigh,—‘On the Behaviour of the 
Becquerel and Roéntgen Rays in a Magnetic Field,’ 
by the Hon. R. J. Strutt,—and ‘On an Experi- 
mental Investigation of the Thermo - dynamical 
Properties of Superheated Steam by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds’s Method,’ by Mr, J. H. Grindley. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 10.—Mr. W. Whitaker. Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. T. H. Bailey, A. L. Hall, 
and W. Spencer were elected Fellows.—The follow- 
ing Fellows, nominated by the Council, were 
elected auditors of the Society’s accounts for 
the preceding year: Mr. B. McNeill and Mr. F. W. 
Rudler.—The following communications were read : 
‘On a Particular Form of Surface, the Result of 
Glacial and Subaérial Erosion, seen on Loch Lochy 
and Elsewhere,’ by Dr. W. T. Blanford,—‘ On the 
Geology of Northern Anglesey, Part II.,’ by Mr. 
C. A. Matley,—and ‘The Formation of Dendrites,’ 
by Mr. A. O. Watkins. 





BRITISH ARCHZAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 
17.—Mr.C. H. Compton, V.P.,in the chair.—Mr. Cecil 
Davis read a paper upon ‘ Zoology represented on 
Monumental Brasses in Gloucestershire,’ which was 
illustrated by many rubbings and engravings. The 
paper dealt with some of the various animals repre- 
sented on our old monumental brasses, but did not 
notice those borne as charges on shields. As the 
medieval sculptor availed himself largely of the 
forms of animalsin the enrichments of his carvings, 
whether of gargoyles, capitals, or misereres, so in 
like manner the brass engraver found in the repre- 
sentation of animals a valuable aid to his com- 
positions. Chief amongst the animals represented 
is, of course, the king of beasts, which, as symbolical 
of strength and courage, is fitly found supporting 
the feet of the knight or warrior, but the lion is also 
found on the brasses of judges as an emblem of the 
power they wielded when sitting in their courts. 
The lion again appears in a winged form as the 
symbol of St. Mark. Next to the lion the most 
frequent animal represented is the dog, which, as 
the personification of fidelity, is to be seen on many 
brasses to ladies. At Deerhurst is an interesting 
example of a dog which is shown as a supporter of 
the feet of Lady Cassey. It is evidently a favourite 
dog, for beneath is its name “Terri.” The only 
other known instance is on a brass formerly at 
Ingham, Norfolk, where the pet’s name is recorded 
“ Jakke.” The dogs are often found lying on the 
ladies’ skirts as lapdogs, and looking up into the 
faces of their mistresses. A collar of bells is repre- 
sented round the neck, and the bells are curiously 
like the bells used for a similar purpose at the 
present day. The sheep is another animal well 
represented in Gloucestershire brasses, especially in 
the wool-growing districts of the Cotswolds. They 
are sometimes associated with a woolpack, as in the 
case of a wool merchant and his wife at Northleach, 
c. 1485, where each has the right foot resting upon 
a sheep couchant and the left on a woolpack. On 
the woolpack of the husband is his merchant's 
mark. Animals and other creatures are found on 
monumental brasses forming the “ breaks” in the 
inscriptions bordering the brasses, of which the 
Fortey brass, c. 1447, is a capital example. In this 
brass the designer seems to have copied his examples 
direct from nature ; they are not conventionalized in 
the least, and living specimens of the various crea- 
tures represented, such as the crayfish, are to be 
found in the streams of the Cotswolds at the present 
day.—An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Andrew Oliver, Mr. Gould, the Rev. H.J. D. 
Astley, Mr. Rayson, the Chairman, Mr. Williams, and 
Mr. Patrick took part. 





NuMISMATIC.—Jan. 18.—Mr. H. A. Grueber, 
Hon. Secretary, in the chair.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn 
exhibited a series of groats, pennies, &c., of the 
Irish coinage of Edward IV. extending from 1461 
to 1470, during which period there were six distinct 
issues.—Mr. W. C. Boyd showed some unpublished 
varieties of pennies of Burgred, Eadgar, and Hartha- 
cnut; Mr. T. Bliss a crownin gold of Edward VI. 
having the mint-mark aswan, the special mark of 
Sir Martin Bowes, and an angel of Charles I, with 
the triangle mint-mark, both hitherto unpublished ; 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence some contemporary forgeries of 
Charles L., the Commonwealth, and Charles II.; and 
Mr. John Pinchesa medal of the late Prof. Sylvester, 
struck as a mathematical prize medal by the Royal 
Society.—Mr. W. J. Andrew communicated the in- 
troductory portion of a monograph on the coinage 
of Henry I. After viewing generally the state of 
the coinage at the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and the proportionate value of commodities as re- 





presented by Norman money and by money of the 
present time, the writer discussed the succession of | 
the types of the coinage, the constitution of the | 


mints, the manufacture of the dies, and the status 
of the moneyers. As regards the constitution of the 
mints, Mr. Andrew was of opinion that not only 
were there royal mints and mints of the bishops, 
abbots, &c., but that the right of coinage was png 
granted to the greater ealdormen, who, however, 
only exercised this privilege when residing in their 
lordships, within the limits of which the mints were 
situated. This would, in many instances, account 
for the long intervals which occurred between 
the issues of many of the lesser mints. In the 
case of the moneyers, Mr. Andrew held that at first 
they were probably the actual engravers of the dies 
for the coins, but that when, under the Norman 
kings, the control of the coinage was centralized, 
they then became officers responsible only for the 
proper standard of the money both as regards its 
purity and weight. 





CHEMICAL.—Jan, 18.—Prof. Thorpe, President, 
in the chair.—The following or were read: 
‘Nitrogen Halogen Compounds,’ by Messrs, J. 
Stieglitz and E. E. Slosson,—‘ Action of Fuming 
Nitric Acid on a-Dibromocamphor,’ by Dr. A. Lap- 
worth and Mr. E, M. Chapman,—‘ Electrolysis of 
Nitrogen Hydrides and of Hydroxylamine,’ by Dr, 
E. C. Szarvasy,—‘ Note on Volhard’s Method for the 
Assay of Silver Bullion,’ by Dr. T. K. Rose,—‘ C-sub- 
stituted Hydroxytriazoles,’ by Dr. G. Young,—and 
‘On the Relationship between the Constitution of 
some Substances and the Fluorescence which they 
Exhibit,’ by Dr. J. T. Hewitt. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—Jan. 12.—Mr. B. Dawson, Trea- 
surer, in the chair.—The first paper read was on 
‘The Sigmatic Future and Subjunctive in Irish,’ b 
Prof. J. Strachan. Syntactically, there is no dif- 
ference between the s subjunctive and the a sub- 
junctive. An s subjunctive is regularly accompanied 

v an s future, from which it can be distinguished 
only by the absence of reduplication. Exceptions 
are -icc-, “ come,” which has an s subjunctive, but a 
d future, and etad-, “obtain,” where, as far as can 
be judged from the few instances to hand, the 
s-forms distinguish the future tenses from the sub- 
junctive. The s-forms are found only from roots 
ending in 2, g, t, d,s, and in one or more stems in 
nn arising Sin nm or m + a formative element 
(cf. KZ. xxx. 205). In other verbs the sigmatic 
forms have been either lost or obscured. Thus it is 
not impossible that in part at least the é futures 
from primary verbs in 7, 7, n, though they cannot 
be derived regularly from rs, ls, ns, may be 
analogical distortions of sigmatic forms. The roots 
were then classified by their endings, and discussed, 
In all Irish future formations, except the 4 future, 
the distinctive mark of the future is reduplication 
(cf. Thurneysen, KZ. xxxi. 81 sq.) ; in the s forma- 
tions reduplication alone distinguishes the future, 
e. g. *gigetad, from the subjunctive, e.g. *getsd. Of 
these reduplicated futures only the s future can be 
brought into direct connexion with a form in 
another Indo-Germanic language. The reduplica- 
tion vowel is i. If the verb begins with a 
consonant, the first consonant is prefixed, along 
with <; if it begins with a vowel, the re- 
duplication is ii. Finally, the vocalism of the s 
subjunctive and other words was treated, and the 
connecting vowel and personal endings.—The second 
paper read was on ‘The Oldest Book in the Gipus- 
koau Dialect of the Heuskarian Tongue,’ by Mr. E.S. 
Dodgson. It compared the 207 forms of the verbs 
in the 1742 and 1797 prints of the earliest known 
Basque catechism, translated from Spanish, 
‘Doctrine Christiana, &c., or ‘‘The Christian 
Doctrine which Father Gaspar Astete made in 
Castilian. Don Juan de Trazuzata, Rector of Her- 
nialde, which is in the Province of Gipuskoa, has 
put it into Basque, to teach the Catechism to the 
child of his parish, and adds thereto the explanation 
of the Mysteries of the Incarnation and of the 
Eucharist, yea, and also the conditions of a good 
Confession, and the Acts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. He has printed it in the City of Pamp- 
lona, Year 1742. With necessary licence.” Mr. 
Dodgson commented on each of the 207 forms, 
showing how economic Basque is, one word, cen- 
denera, wanting seven English words, ‘‘to that in 
which they were staying,” and | see many examples 
of the extraordinary power and variety of usage of 
the relative pronoun 2, which is used as an affix to 
verbs, to unite them to the words that follow, 
which can translate all the cases and genders of 
L. qui, can turn any verbal form into a declinable 
noun, any active verb into a passive, any passive 
into an active, any singular into a plural, &c. 








SocIETY OF ARTS.—Jan, 22.—Mr. Bennett Brough 
delivered the first of a course of Cantor Lectures on 
‘The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous Deposits.’ 

Jan. 24—Sir B. Baker in the chair.—A paper on 
‘Local Government and its Relation to Parish Water 
Supply and Sewerage’ was read by Mr. W. 0. 


Meade-King, and was followed by a discussion. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan, 23.— 
Sir D. fox, President, in the chair.—The_ paper 
read was on ‘3wing-Bridges over the River Weaver 
at Northwich,’ by Mr. J. A. Saner. 


ARISTOTELIAN. — Jan. 22.— Mr, A. F. Shand, 
V.P.,in the chair.—Mr. R. G. Nisbet was elected a 
Member.—A paper was read by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., 
on the ‘Double Effect of Mental Stimuli: a Con- 
trast of Types.’ It was argued that the effect of 
mental stimuli in setting free the potential energy 
of the origin of consciousness is twofold, part of 
this energy being used up in the centres for con- 
sciousness and part used for interaction of the 
centres and action on the environment. These two 
effects, which may be called the esthesisand kinesis 
respectively of the organ of consciousness, seem to 
occur habitually in different ratios in different 
persons, so that in one the habit of zsthesis and 
in another the habit of kinesis predominates. To 
this difference may be traced certain more or less 
familiar contrasts of type in character, as, e.g. (1) 
between keen insight and prompt executive; (2) 
between intelligence based on deep sensibility, 
slowly moving, but brilliant, and intelligence 
marked by lively imagination and swift wit; (3) 
between esthetic and kinetic excellences of memory, 
the former based on deeper impressions more inti- 
timately associated with self-consciousness, and the 
latter on greater facility in the association of ideas. 
—The paper was followed by a discussion. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 15.—Dr. Garnett, Past- 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Robert Proctor read a 
paper on the earliest printers of Greek and their 
types. After a short account of the Greek presses 
in Italy up to the year 1500, the reader enumerated 
the types used by the printers, distinguishing the 
older distinctively Greek founts of the Hellenic 
presses up to Aldus, the Greco-Latin used for the 
Greek passages in Latin books or for books in Greek 
by Italian printers, and the newer Greek class, con- 
sisting of the Aldine types and their descendants. 
After discussing the relation of these to the manu- 
script, he described the various ways in which the 
printers met the difficulty about the insertion of 
accents, and in conclusion referred to their efforts 
by means of kerning to reduce the interlinear spaces 
and to make the size of the face agree with that of 
the body.—In thanking Mr. Proctor for his paper, 
Dr. Garnett remarked on the almost complete 
absence of any attempt in the fifteenth century to 
represent Greek by Roman letters, the presence of 
native Greeks as teachers and presscorrectors avert- 
ing what might have been a serious danger to the 
preservation of Greek characters.— Mr. Proctor’s 
paper, with numerous plates to elucidate it, will 
soon be sent to press as one of the Society’s series of 
* Illustrated Monographs.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
s. Royal Academy, 4.—‘Progress in Architecture,’ Lecture I., 
Prof. G. Aitchison. 
— London Institution, 5.—‘The Elements of Linear Expression,’ 
Mr. W. Crane. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5}.—‘ Increasing Reversionary Charges,’ 
Mr W. B. Paterson 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous 
Deposits,’ Lecture II , Mr. B. H Brough. (Cantor Lectures.) 
- Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Di i on ‘Forest Manage- 


ment. 

. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture [il , Prof. E. Ray iter. 

— Society of Arts, 8.-* Niello Work,’ Mr. C. Davenport. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. — ‘Steamers for Winter 
Navigation and Ice-Breaking,’ Mr. R. Kuneberg. 

. Society of Arts, 8—‘The Undeveloped Resources of the Boli- 
vian Andes,’ Sir Martin Conway. 

— British Archeological A iation, 8.—‘ Notes on the Life and 
Portrait of Kubert Holgate, Archbishop of York,’ Mrs. Day. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3. -‘he Senses of Primitive Man,’ 
ture [II , Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. 

oyal Academy, 4.—‘ Progress in Architecture,’ Lecture IL, 

Prof. G. Aitchison. 


— Royal, 4}. 

— London Institution, 6.—‘ Shooting Stars,’ Mr. J. D. McClure. 

— Linnean, 8.—: Botanic Nomenclature,’ Mr. C. B. Clarke; ‘ ‘The 
Peers laree Results of an Expedition to Mount Roraima in 
Kritish Guiana,’ Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

— (Chemical, 8.—‘ The Chlorine Derivatives of Pyridine, Part V.,’ 
Messrs. W. J. Sell and F. W. Dootson ; ‘The Formation of 
u A ? E 








y Pp Messrs. S. Ruhemann and H. E. 
Stapleton ; ‘The Space Configuration of Quadrivalent Sulphur 
Derivatives,’ Messrs. W. J. Pope and 8. J. Peachey ; ‘ Nitro- 
camphane,’ Mr. M. O. Forster. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}—‘A Cup-marked Stone in North 
Italy,’ the Bishop of Bristol ; ‘ Excavations at Warter Priory, 
Yorks,’ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; ‘‘rhe Fall of the Eleven 
Columns in the tp aye Hall of the Temple of Karnak, 
October 3rd, 1599,’ Mr. Somers Clarke. 

Geologists’ Association, 7}.— Annual Meeting; 


ddress. 
— Royal Institution, 9.— ‘Wireless Telegraphy,’ Signor G. 





President's 


Marconi. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Neglected Byways in Music,’ Lec- 
ture III., ir H. H. Parry. 








SHrience Gossiy. 


On Friday next Lord Kelvin will open the 
new wing of the Engineering Laboratory at 
Cambridge, which has been erected in honour of 
Dr. Hopkinson by his widow. 

Tae decease is announced of Prof. D. E. 
Hughes, the inventor of the Hughes printing 





telegraph machine, well known to telegraph 
operators, of the microphone, and of the in- 
duction balance. He was born in London in 
1831, but was taken to the United States at an 
early age. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1880, and was awarded a gold 
medal in 1885. He was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1867.—The deaths of 
M. Marion, the keeper of the Natural Museum 
at Versailles, and Mr. J. R. Gregory, the 
mineralogist, are also announced. 

Ir is said that the proposed change in 
the regulations for the Mathematical Tripos, 
whereby, in particular, the order of merit would 
be largely ignored, is unlikely to obtain the 
necessary measure of support in the Senate. It 
is considered very probable that the Senior 
Wranglership, although for many years a 
shadowy distinction, will secure a reprieve. 

Tue art and mystery of brewing, which is to 
be a faculty in the University of Birmingham, 
will not then enter for the first time into the 
scheme of formal ‘‘ education” in England. It 
has been recognized by several County Councils 
as a subject of instruction worthy of being 
encouraged by annual grants. The Technical 
Instruction Committee at Manchester is making 
arrangements for a complete staff of teachers, 
with a laboratory, in order to encourage the 
study of brewing. 








FINE ARTS 


MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 

Tue publication of ‘ Preeterita’ put the world 
in possession of a complex mass of minute facts 
concerning Mr. Ruskin’s life, and disclosed to 
his readers a trait only his intimates had pre- 
viously realized, an abounding egotism which 
amused and charmed rather than offended. On 
the whole, it would, perhaps, have been well 
had he never made this revelation, for his 
work lay far apart from himself, and really 
amounted to the task of a prophet in the true 
sense of the word. Preaching on what he took 
to bea body of esthetics —a subject, by the way, 
he appreciated poetically rather than technic- 
ally —Ruskin delivered himself of a whole system 
of ethics, the motive power of which was senti- 
ment idealized to the utmost. He was ever 
impatient of facts as the world knows them, 
passionately benevolent, self - sacrificing, and 
self - centred. A wiser and cooler - headed 
man could have achieved more real good 
than he did with half his marvellous power 
and less money than he inherited and earned. 
As to his literary work, which was far greater 
than the general reader easily recognizes, there 
is little doubt that it will be chiefly known to 
the future by means of the second volume of 
‘ Modern Painters,’ and that delightful rhapsody 
‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ Even 
these masterpieces of English writing have their 
limitations, because the former is rather con- 
cerned with the aims of art than with painters, 
while the technical part of the latter was dis- 
trusted by architects. The painters, too, rejected 
their prophet. He solved no problem in either 
of the arts he discussed ; his views of design 
remained stationary while other people ad- 
vanced. He was said to have been the har- 
binger of the Pre-Raphaelites, though he 
claimed to be nothing of the kind. What he 
did—prompted by two Royal Academicians and 
Coventry Patmore— was to utter a protest 
against the ignorance and insolence of the press 
concerning two members of the Brotherhood. 
His treatment of Madox Brown and half the 
good artists of his time, his caprices with regard 
to Rossetti, his fluctuations of opinion with 
regard to Millais, and his general conception 
of the subject, prove that Pre-Raphaelitism 
was only a half-open book to him. His 
studies concerned themselves with landscape 
painting, yet hardly recognized the sea at 





all; but they glorified sky painting, and 
did so in a thoroughly scientific as well as 
artistic manner. A very bundle of contradic- 
tions, this master and preacher of nature as con- 
cerned with art proved himself comparatively 
unequal to dealing with art when applied to the 
human form, the passions and poetic impulses 
which inspire that form. The seraphic tender- 
ness of Fra Angelico he could not resist ; but 
neither Botticelli, Buonarroti, Claude, nor 
Salvator—to say nothing of Rembrandt — 
tock much hold upon his mind. Sculpture 
seldom touched him, though of the man 
he eloquently and devoutly named the Great 
Architect no Hebrew prophet was a more 
ardent exponent than he. Even as regards him- 
self and his actual mission—for such it really 
was—his wonderful work was largely self-con- 
tradictory. Thus, when the world thanked 
him for a part of ‘Modern Painters’ and the 
whole of ‘The Seven Lamps,’ the one as an 
essay on land and sky painting, the other as a 
glorious ethical eulogium, he turned to the 
speakers with that saddening smile of his and 
called for their admiration of the latest of the 
series of semi-political pamphlets he had put 
forth. Even ‘The Stones of Venice,’ filled 
as it is with some of his finest fancies and 
deepest impulses, could not get a word, or was 
gracefully waved aside as an accepted fact of 
secondary importance. As to the incoherences 
and incompatibilities about which so much has 
been said, they came to be recognized and con- 
doned as a part of what was in its essence an 
unstable temperament. 

The other side of Ruskin’s life’s record is much 
more happy, brilliant, and solid, because, what- 
ever the arts and artists did, or did not, owe 
to his eloquent enthusiasm and passionate de- 
votion, there is no question that the world at 
large profited greatly by his zeal, love for 
beauty, insight -into nature within a limited 
range, and, above all, by his profound 
reverence for what he saw in nature. No 
man ever voiced these impulses of his with 
a greater charm. To him thousands of 
observers owe a widened range of vision 
and a new delight in beauty of the purest 
sort; in his own words, they ‘‘see God in 
nature,” where they saw nothing before. He 
brought before the public knowledge of certain 
forms and phases of Italian art, about which 
little or nothing was known before, and he did 
so with a force and in a form which moved the 
learned and the unlearned. What tended to be 
hysterical in some of his utterances may be said 
to have cured itself in the moral energy of his 
convictions and the wholesomeness of those 
ethics which lay at the heart of all he fancied, 
thought, and wrote. It was a dictum of his 
that all the principles he laid down as to paint- 
ing were to be traced to some spiritual fact, 
such as veracity, of which he always had 
the noblest conception. He thought and, in 
a sort of defiant rapture, maintained, that 
art ought to react upon the artist as 
a craft ought to react upon the craftsman. 
Of course, this idea -had always been the 
common property of serious-minded men, 
but there was, and ever will be, a vast sub- 
stratum who require to be made to under- 
stand even the plainest words of their Bibles. 
For these Ruskin did wonders. To be taught 
elementary ethics was, however, too much for 
the higher-minded among the artists and critics, 
especially when the mentor entangled himself 
in irreconcilable declarations and _ positive 
dilemmas. Accordingly the students whom he 
offended turned away from him directly they 
saw that it was not really painting, sculpture, 
or architecture he was writing about, though 
he used these subjects as vehicles for his ethics 
and his superb dogmatism. 

For his splendid prose Ruskin cannot fail to 
be remembered among the foremost, though we 
cannot hope that more than a tenth of the 
enormous mass of literature he produced will 
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survive. In his later days, and during his 
second Slade Professorship at Oxford, few sat 
out his lectures, and most of those who attended 
the first did not go again. The glamour of his 
personality and the graces of his style did not 
compensate his audiences for his discursiveness 
and sentimental raptures, and even his en- 
thusiasm failed to rouse an audience born a 
generation after him, although it had actually 
profited by his work. Many of his notes were, 
as musicians say, ‘‘ pitched too high,” and not 
a few of them were out of harmony with each 


other. His audiences in the future will 
probably confine their attention to two or 
three of his most finished works. That 


he believed in himself was but natural to 
aman whom half the men and all the women 
had welcomed as a new prophet of art, beauty, 
and ethics ; this belief carried him far on the 
way towards the hearts of others, and excused 
his wilfulness and the caprices which astounded 
those who could not but adore him. On the 
other hand, if but a tenth of his writings sur- 
vives, that tenth will be as pure gold, while the 
defects of his temperament—partly due to con- 
stitutional and physical causes that made him 
almost a valetudinarian while other men were 
still vigorous—will pass out of memory. The 
splendid generosity which prompted him to 
give away the bulk of his inheritance and most 
of his great earnings will not be forgotten ; his 
amazing industry, devoted to noble ends as it 
was, will win him gratitude, and when stripped 
of the robes of the advocate, the poet and the 
prophet of what seemed to him the only great 
phase of art will stand revealed. 

The Atheneum has already criticized all his 
best books, and the main facts of his life need 
not now more than bare recapitulation. The 
only child of a prosperous wine merchant, John 
Ruskin was born on February 8th, 1819, at 
No. 54, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, which 
was then a comparatively smokeless region, and 
spent a good deal of his early days in Scotland. 
While still a boy he removed to Camberwell and 
lived on Herne Hill in his father’s house, 
private tutors being engaged for him, as too 
delicate for the ways of ordinary schools. 
Growing older, he travelled with his father 
far and wide in England, Wales—the Wales 
that Varley and Turner made known to the 
world — Scotland, France, Switzerland, and 
North Italy. In 1836 he became a gentle- 
man commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where his studious ways and his esthetic 
tendencies were somewhat rare. In 1839 he 
won the Newdigate, and meanwhile had quali- 
fied himself as a fairly good draughtsman of 
still life, flowers, and architectural subjects. 
Copley Fielding and J. D. Harding taught him 
an enviable facility in this sort of work, though 
his after studies carried him beyond their plane. 
About 1841 he wrote an essay in exposition of 
what he recognized in Turner’s landscapes. This 
tract—it was not more—was enlarged to form the 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ which ap- 
peared, at first with qualified success, in 1843 ; 
a second volume in 1846 greatly enhanced the 
writer's reputation, and established his dis- 
tinction on the lines he then aimed at. These 
volumes had, finally, an extraordinary success. 
Three more came out subsequently, and very 
many editions and more than one revision 
have attested their value and popularity. It 
was in 1851 that he championed the pictures 
of Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt, who were then 
illustrating, each in his own way, the prin- 
ciples of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which 
was then approaching dissolution. In the same 
year (1851) ‘The Stones of Venice,’ repre- 
senting the fruits of several seasons’ studies in 
the beautiful city, began toappear. These large 
volumes were followed bya considerable number 
of less ambitious works, the more important of 
which were: ‘Examples of the Architecture 
of Venice,’ 1851; ‘Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting,’ 1854; ‘Giotto and his Works 





in Padua,’ 1854-60; ‘The Elements of 
Drawing,’ 1857 ; ‘Catalogue of Turner’s Draw- 
ings,’ which went through four editions, 1857 ; 
‘The Political Economy of Art,’ 1857, the 
first of Ruskin’s economic writings ; ‘The Ele- 
ments of Perspective,’ 1859 ; ‘The Two Paths,’ 
1859 ; ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism,’ 1862 ; ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ 1865 ; ‘The Ethics of the Dust,’ 1866 ; 
‘The Queen of the Air,’ 1869; ‘ Lectures on 
Art,’ 1870 ; ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 1871-84 ; ‘Aratra 
Pentelici,’ 1872 ; ‘ Arrows of the Chace,’ 1880 ; 
and ‘ Preeterita,’ 1885-8. Besides these, letters, 
magazine articles, addresses, and minor papers 
of various value have come from his facile and 
eloquent pen. Asa literary critic he was fanci- 
ful, but his pronouncements on his favourite 
authors were memorable. No one said better 
things about Scott and Keats. Our readers 
will remember his comments on ‘Lycidas’ in 
‘Sesame and Lilies’; his plea for fairy stories in 
a material age, a kind of literature he could 
have done well himself, as ‘The King of the 
Golden River’ showed ; and his letter to Tenny- 
son about “that increased quietness of style” 
in the * Idylls.’ 

For the last quarter of a century Ruskin was 
rarely seen in London. During the later part of 
that period he seldom left his lake side home at 
Brantwood, near Coniston, where, owing to a 
cold which developed into influenza, he died on 
Saturday afternoon last at 2 o'clock. Accord- 
ing to his often expressed wish, he was buried 
in Coniston churchyard on Thursday last. 

There are at least two admirable portraits of 
Ruskin, of which that small whole-length figure 
painted by Millais in oil, which represents him 
standing bareheaded and looking at the water- 
fall of Glenfinlas in the Highlands, is, on the 
whole, the better. It belonged to the late Sir 
H. W. Dyke Acland, of Oxford, to whom Millais 
gave it, and who lent it to the Fine-Art Society 
in 1884, and to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1886. 
Sir Henry Acland lent it to the Millais exhibi- 
tion at the Academy in 1898. It is dated 1854. 
The other portrait is a large bust, admirably 
drawn and engraved in mezzotint by Mr. Her- 
komer—much later than Millais’s picture. It 
is a really fine and highly sympathetic likeness 
of Ruskin when he had left middle age behind 
him. The Fine - Art Society published the 
mezzotint some years ago. 





THE NEW GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION, 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


Wuat remains to be noticed of the interest- 
ing series of early Low Country works is of 
comparatively little importance, and yet by no 
means devoid of character. One of the earlies: 
pieces of genre, or rather anecdote painting, here 
or elsewhere, these terms being taken in their 
modern sense, and not applied to an illustration of 
Holy Writ, is an anonymous work, St. Leonard 
conducting Captives to a Monastery (No. 53), 
which, like No. 50, its companion picture, be- 
longs to the Dowager Lady Trevelyan, a genuine 
lover of ancient Flemish paintings, an unusual 
taste she shared with the late Sir Walter Tre- 
velyan. St. Leonard’s peculiar function was 
the redeeming of captives, especially those who 
had been taken in war. No. 53 is artistically 
much the better picture. In it the saint 
figures as a Benedictine monk, and the 
blackness of his costume is an important 
element in a bright and telling chromatic 
scheme, the employment of which was a 
rarity with the early Flemish School. Of 
course, the term ‘‘eariy”’ is not to be under- 
stood as implying anything that is archaic, 
unless, indeed, the stamped gold ground of 
No. 53 is accepted as an infallible proof of 
its antiquity. The well-developed execution 
and solidity, besides the grace of the figures, 
and the absence of stiffness, quaintness, and 
contortions, compel us to date examples such as 
these very late in the epoch which may be 
called ‘‘early.” The landscape backgrounds 
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as well as the street views which often 
occur in old Flemish art are so distinguished 
by brilliance, correct aérial perspective, and 
veracity as to indicate the great future eminence 
of the Flemings as landscape painters, especially 
where the delineation of light was a leading 
quality. The exhibition now in question is, 
in landscape and street painting, quite worthy 
of the modern Pre-Raphaelites, whose work 
resembles much that is here. 

Of course, the old ascription of that valuable 
equestrian portrait, from the Northbrook Col- 
lection, of Charles V., the Emperor (60), to 
Albert Diirer, was an amazing error, and the 
Catalogue’s ascription of it to Bernard van 
Orley is doubtless right, for the painting of the 
archway under which the Emperor is shown 
and of the wall behind is quite in Van Orley’s 
way. Charles, who is demolishing a Moorish 
king (thus referring, Waagen thought, to the 
expedition to Tunis), comports himself exactly 
according to the German ideal of a Kaiser, 
As a study of armour the picture is noteworthy. 
—Christ and St. John Embracing (87) exhibits 
the freedom and plumpness_ characteristic of 
Bernard van Orley’s figure painting. The canopy 
behind is curious, and the architecture with 
which it is connected is very good. A picture 
like this was exhibited at Leeds, 1868, as a 
Luini (!), No. 114; but a much more im- 
portant painting is Lord Northbrook’s Virgin 
and Child Enthroned (61), a fine specimen of 
Mabuse’s second Italianized manner, which 
resembles Mabuse’s triptych at Palermo. The 
architecture, delicately painted in a refined 
silvery-grey tone and forming a sort of shrine, 
is a masterpiece, and the Virgin’s flowers—lily, 
dandelion, marigolds, columbines, and irises— 
which are introduced in front of the throne are 
exquisite. This picture was at the Academy in 
1872. Another specimen of the class is No. 63, 
here ascribed to the early Flemish School, but 
formerly to Memlinc and Mabuse. It is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, soft, and sweet, and its colora- 
tion and tonality are more homogeneous than 
usual with the school to which it is now, safely 
and comprehensively enough, ascribed. As in 
No. 61, which it resembles in few other respects, 
the Virgin, a Flemish maiden of the type the 
later miniaturists affected, nurses the Child, 
who, holding her chin with one hand, tenderly 
kisses her. The florid Renaissance architecture, 
enriched with rococo carvings and coloured 
marbles, does not support the attribution of this 
luminous, soft, and homogeneous piece, which 
is essentially Italian, to Memlinc ; it is more 
like a Mabuse, but could not safely be assigned 
tohim. The colour, disposition, and design of 
the draperies of the Virgin seem to owe some- 
thing to the influence of Fra Bartolommeo upon 
a Flemish painter of the second or third decade 
of the sixteenth century, who had an eye for a 
largeness of style to which his countrymen had 
not attained.—Most beautiful and luminous is 
the Ecce Homo (64) of Lord Northbrook, 
which the Catalogue pronounces to be also of 
the early Flemish School, but the glowing 
landscape behind the house of Pilate and the 
peacocks on the wall indicate a late phase of it. 
The buildings near the front and the crowd of 
figures remind us of Lucas van Leyden, and 
there is much of his style in the draughtsman- 
ship. The picture was at the Academy in 1880.— 
To Jan Mostert the credit of painting The Virgin 
and Child (67) is not unfairly ascribed. —The life- 
size group of Adam and Eve (84), from Hampton 
Court, No. 385, is a curiosity as comprising 
nudities on so ambitious a scale. Compare the 
treatment of the figures with those of ‘ Hercules 
and Omphale’ (12), to which we referred a 
fortnight ago. It is mentioned in Henry VIII.’s 
Catalogue, No. 128, as ‘‘a table with the pic- 
ture of Adam and Eve,” and in King Charles’s 
time it seems to have given the name to the 
‘*Adam and Eve Stairs Room” at Whitehall, 
where Van der Doort described it as ‘‘ No. 1. 
An old defaced Whitehall piece, painted by 
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Mabugius. Imprimis. Without the door, at 
the head of the said Adam and Eve stairs, a 
defaced old picture at length, being Adam and 
Eve, intire figures, being little less than the 
life, painted upon a board, in an old defaced 
gilded frame.” It was sold by the Parliament 
to Mr. Marriotte for 50 guineas, and, after the 
Restoration, reappeared at Whitehall, and in 
King James’s Catalogue it is No. 45, ‘‘ By 
Mabuse. A piece being Adam and Eve, as big 
as the life.” Waagen (ii. 368) says there is an 
original repetition of it at Berlin. See, however, 
the catalogue of the Koenigliche Museen by 
Drs. Meyer and Bode, No. 661. 

In the North Room are a number of florid 
pictures by Rubens and other Flemish painters 
of his age. The visitor will, however, be 
attracted by the small half-length portrait of 
Rubens himself (103), which is attributed to Van 
Dyck, and may be a good replica, made in mono- 
chrome of lustre and white, for the use of an 
engraver. Engravers were accordingly well off 
at a period when the art of translating colours 
into their equivalents in tone was little, if at all, 
practised. At the Academy there are now 
a considerable number of similar examples. 
Rubens’s solid, masculine, and energetic mood, 
with less than the ordinary bravura, appears in 
the sound portrait of Nicolas Rockox (109), 
which displays all the energy, astuteness, and 
strength of will that were possessed by the 
‘‘knight, several times Burgomaster of Ant- 
werp, supreme judge of all the arts,” a great 
friend of Rubens, who painted for him the 
triptych called ‘ Incredulity of St. Thomas,’ in 
the Antwerp Museum. In this famous triptych 
on the inside of one wing Rockox is intro- 
duced, and Adrienne Perez, his wife, on the 
opposite wing. The picture before us is not 
mentioned in the lists of Rubens’s works; it 
was the portrait now at the Museum which 
attracted the admiration of Reynolds. Rubens’s 
portrait of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 
(133), is a prose version of the fine face of 
which Van Dyck produced a most admirable 
poetic likeness, now at the Academy. The 
light, swift, yet emphatic touch of Rubens, 
his vigorous conception of his subject, and his 
astonishing skill in composing his figures are 
distinguishable in Sir F. Cook’s sketch of The 
Wild Boar Hunt (118), which seems to be 
genuine. The painter's grandiose mood is 
manifest in this fine little work; a cer- 
tain roughness and brutal fury observable 
among the animals in examples of the same 
class, when carried out on a larger scale, are 
doubtless due to Snyders and other pupils. 
The blustering Achilles in The Anger of 
Achilles against Agamemnon (115) looks ex- 
ceedingly fiery in Mr. Smith-Barry’s sketch- 
design in oil, with its elaborate encadrement of 
fruit, Cupids, and statues. It is the best of the 
series which Rubens (Nos. 111-116) designed to 
be carried out in tapestry for Charles I. They 
are Smith’s 849-856, and were engraved in an 
adequate manner by B. Baron in 1724, and by 
Ertinger in 1679. Some of them belonged to 
Sir A. Hume; others of the series were Sir 
G. J. Vernon’s. They were exhibited at Man- 
chester in 1857, and at the Academy in 1879. 
That every touch upon them is Rubens’s is not 
to be doubted. The Family of Rubens (122) 
belongs to the Duke of Leeds, and, according to 
Sir David Wilkie, was one of the numerous 
versions of the large picture ‘The Garden of 
Love,’ engraved by Lempereur when it was in 
the collection of the Duque del Infantado at 
Madrid. There are several replicas and versions, 
few of which are even partially autographic, 
while many are simply copies. Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild possesses a brilliant specimen, 
displaying unusual finish and lightness of touch, 
resembling a seventeenth - century Watteau 
modified according to the notions of Rubens’s 
declining years. M. E. Michel, in his mag- 
nificent monograph recently published, gives 
us the history of the picture from various 





sources. After Rubens’s death it was sold, and 
bought in by his widow, whose portly charms 
are immortalized in this remarkable half - 
Flemish, half - Italian idyl; it passed to 
Philip IV., ‘‘and so greatly pleased that 
sovereign that he had it placed in his bed- 
chamber.” Undoubtedly the painter produced 
variants of the general design of this his latest 
fine work (c. 1634), and permitted, or employed, 
assistants to carry them out ; but whether, as 
many have said, these, or any of them, included 
portraits of Van Dyck, S. de Vos, and others, 
is easily decided by those who notice the ages 
of the sitters in such groups as those before us. 
This picture, under its present title, was No. 138 
at the Academy in 1878. Rubens himself is 
easily recognizable in it. A good portrait by 
him represents his Brother Philip (128), an 
excellent likeness of an able and refined man, 
very like the artist, painted without so much 
impasto as usual; the surface seems to have 
been rubbed. Smith, under No. 19, describes 
a portrait of Philip Rubens as having been 
painted to adorn the tomb in the church of 
St. Michael, ‘‘from whence it has long since 
disappeared.” He appears with his brother, 
Grotius, and Lipsius in the Pitti painting by 
Rubens.—The visitor will find, too, Mr. P. Lane’s 
half-length small Portrait of a Lady (104) quite 
charming. It is rightly attributed to Gonzales 
Coques, and exhibits his peculiarly soft touch, 
finished and delicate, well-fused surface, with- 
out over-definition, the amber of his half tones, 
and the vivacity and sweetness of his fair ladies’ 
faces. The shadows in this specimen are 
clearer than usual with Coques. — The artist 
of No. 106, a small three-quarters-length of the 
Princess Elizabeth, is not named in the Cata- 
logue. This capital likeness of the Queen of 
Bohemia when she was quite young may be by 
Sustermans, 8. de Vos’s admirable pupil. It 
exhibits traces of Vos’s manner, but as Suster- 
mans was born the year after the princess, it 
must be one of his earliest works if it is by him. 

Rubens as a landscape painter is at his best 
in No. 126, A Landscape, lent by the late Duke 
of Westminster. It is remarkable for the ex- 
pansiveness of the panorama we look upon in 
the distance. It is Smith’s No. 847, and there is 
a story we do not credit to the effect that it was 
painted when Rubens was not twenty years old. 
The Queen’s great picture from Hampton Court, 
Diana and her Nymphs reposing after the Chase 
(129), is vigorous and telling, noteworthy for the 
frank abandon of the damsels and the vigour 
of the designer’s grasp of his subject ; but the 
questionable drawing of the nearest face and 
the further pair of thighs renders it difficult 
to believe that Rubens had much to do 
with anything beyond the design. It belonged 
to the Duke of Buckingham, probably to 
Charles I., but certainly to James II., in whose 
catalogue by Chiffinch it is mentioned as ‘‘ By 
Rubens. No. 60. A large piece, three nymphs 
sleeping, two satyrs and the landscape of 
Snyders with dead game.” In Saintsbury’s 
‘Papers relating to Rubens,’ p. 17, there is a 
curious letter from Sir Toby Matthew to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, dated February 15th, 1617, 
which throws an odd light upon picture 
painting and picture buying in the circle of 
Rubens :— 

‘‘T have seene, at last, the answeare of Rubens to 
Mr. Gage, w°* is precisely thus. He will not make 
[paint or sell] the lesser hunting peece for lesse then 
y™ L’s chaine. Concerninge the causinge of anie part 
thereof to be by Snyder, that other famous Painter, 
y* LP and I have been in an errour, for I thought as 
y" doe, that his hand had been in that Peece, but 
sincerly and certainly it is not soe. For in this 
Peece the beasts are all alive, and in act eyther of 
escape or resistance, in the expressing wherof 
Snyder doth infinitelie come short of Rubens[!], 
and Rubens saith that he should take: it in ill part, 
if I should compare Snyders w‘* him in that point. 
The talent of Snyder is to represent beasts but espe- 
ciellie Birds altogether dead, and wholly wttout anie 
action ; and that w* y" Lr, Mr. Gage, and I sawe of 
his hand, w® we liked soe well was a Gruppo of 
dead Birds, in a picture of Diana, and certaine other 











baked Nimphes, as Rubens protesteth, and Mr. Gage 
avoweth, and now myself doe well remember it. 
This was the ground of y* L?* errour and mine...... 
If y* LP like not the condition I will presentlie put 
the chaine into Mr. Tromball’s hands, well seene 
and sealled up, accordinge to former directions, to 
be convayed. If y™ LP be pleased to exchange your 
Chaine for the Picture I will take all the paines I 
can.” 


The negotiations dragged on till August, 
when Gage wrote to Carleton that ‘‘ Rubens 
had the cheyne never valued heere [at Brussels] 
above 44]. sterling.” Let us hope that the 
other versions which are at Dresden, Munich, 
Vienna, and Madrid, or one of them at least, 
are wholly by Rubens. Earlom engraved the 
picture before us, which is Michiels’s No. 617. 
Portrait of a Lady (130) is as thinly painted 
and lightly touched as No. 128, and charms us 
by the expressive and restful eyes, the per- 
vading animation of the whole, and the bright- 
ness of its flesh. Rubens painted The Daughter 
of Herodias receiving the Head of St. John the 
Baptist (135) in a highy florid manner and in 
a dashing style, while the minor faces of the 
group, being out of drawing, do him little credit, 
This is one of the Orleans pictures which fell to 
the lot of the then Earl of Carlisle ; it was en- 
graved by Bolswert in a noteworthy plate, by 
Marinus in another, and in small by an anony- 
mous engraver. It is Smith’s No. 230, Supple- 
ment, and was at the Academy in 1890. The 
Earl of Northbrook’s Abraham and Melchisedek 
(141), a small picture of singular merit, is Smith’s 
No. 641, and was, according to him, sold in 
1841 for 570 guineas. It is a finished and 
original design for the Duke of Westminster’s 
large picture, which Waagen, ‘ Treasures,’ 
ii. 163, includes among those compositions of 
which he says: ‘‘ In my opinion, however, it is 
doubtful whether he [Rubens] himself ever 
touched these great pictures.” No. 141 is 
No. 87 in the Northbrook Catalogue, which 
says it was bought in 1848 by the late Sir T. 
Baring for 3831. 5s. It was No. 69 at the 
British Institution in 1841. One of the finest 
Rubenses in existence is the late Duke of West- 
minster’s Dismissal of Hagar (142). Although all 
the faces are Flemish and the attitudes modern, 
it is a fine presentation of the subject. It is 
Smith’s 773. There is another version at 
St. Petersburg. The Wild Boar Hunt (148), 
from Glasgow, which belonged to the Prince of 
Orange, is a noble piece in design and execution; 
the dogs are excellent. The original sketch is 
at Dresden. On the screen in the North Room 
are a number of fine and original studies from 
nature in chalks by Rubens, including st:dies 
for the above-named ‘Garden of Love’; they 
are lent by Sir J. C. Robinson. 

In the South Room the pictures are British, 
and comprise Reynolds’s life-size, whole-length 
portrait of the ‘‘ younger Gunning girl,” who 
became Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll (173), 
which was at the first exhibition of the Society 
of Artists, 1760, and at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1884 ; Lawrence’s Eliza Farren (180), a bril- 
liant exercise; the little whole-length of the 
Baccelli (182), by Gainsborough, dancing, as, 
according to Walpole, she did, with the Duke of 
Dorset’s Garter by way of bandeau on her head ; 
Reynolds’s Master Hare (184), one of his most 
English and ingenuous boys; Wilson’s Lake 
Nemi (179); Romney’s Jane Maxwell, the 
match-making Duchessof Gordon(188) ; Turner’s 
Walton Bridges (189) and Newark Abbey (191); 
Reynolds’s cat-like Mrs. Nesbitt as Circe 
(190) and Edmund Burke (193); a Lady Hamil- 
ton (192) and Miss Larpent (204), both by 
Romney ; Gainsborough’s Anne Luttrell, Duchess 
of Cumberland (195), with ‘‘ eyelashes half a 
yard long,” his Maria Walpole, Countess Walde- 
grave, and Duchess of Gloucester (196), and his 
Daniel Minet (201). Weapons, statuettes, books, 
and cameos fill the cases that stand on the 
floor ; in the Central Hall are some noble em- 
broideries, and in the Balcony there are a few 
additions of early Flemish pictures. 
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Fint-Brt Gossiy. 

Ir we eliminate from the two hundred very 
unequal pictures in the Grafton Gallery the 
numerous canvases which nothing would in- 
duce us to look at again, there remain in the 
exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters 
several noble studies of character and choice 
exercises in colour, such as Mr. Watts’s 
Italianesque ‘C. G. Montefiore, Esq.’ (No. 6); 
Sir L. Alma Tadema’s capital family group 
looking at a picture, called ‘Portraits’ (2) ; 
Mr. Shannon’s ‘H. C. Dowdall, Esq.’ (1), 
and ‘Mrs. Dowdall’ (81); ‘A Portrait’ (5) 
of Mr. C. W. Wyllie; Mr. A. Legros’s 
‘Rachel Essinger’ (12); Mr. E. A. Walton’s 
‘Head of a Girl’ (19); Prof. Herkomer’s 
*G. F. Watts, Esq.’ (26); Mr. J. Charlton’s 
‘Will he Come?’ (33a), an equestrian group ; 
Mr. W. Llewellyn’s ‘Sir G. White ’ (36), a telling 
portrait; Mr. H. G. Herkomer’s ‘Earl of 
Londesborough ’ (40); Mr. A. S. Cope’s ‘ Lord 
Roberts’ (43); and a few excellent instances, 
which, having seen them before, we need not 
praise a second time. 

Tae Fine-Art Society has on view a number 
of drawings of ‘Gardens, English, Scottish, and 
Italian,’ by Mr. G. S. Elgood, who ‘‘in trim 
gardens takes his pleasure.” — At the Conti- 
nental Gallery there is an exhibition of twenty 
five works by the late M. Munkacsy. 


THE press view of the thirty-ninth annual 
exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts is fixed for Friday, February 2nd. 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 20th inst. ‘The Irish Orange-Girl,’ by T. 
Faed, for 231/., and ‘ The Annunciation,’ of the 
early Italian School, for 5771. 

Pror. E. A. GARDNER will begin a series of 
lectures on recent discoveries in Greece at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, on Monday next. 


Mr. MICKLETHWAITE writes :— 

“T see in the current number of the Atheneum a 
note that the tomb of the Countess of Richmond in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel was a few years since ‘elabo- 
rately cleaned and regilded.’ The work was done 
about thirty years since, by direction of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, then architect to the Abbey, and the effigy 
was simply washed. The gilding which now ap- 
pears is original. The painting which had been 
applied to certain parts of the figure was not re- 
newed.” 

By the way, we may congratulate the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor on having appointed 
Mr. MickI-thwaite architect to St. George’s 
Chapel. The appointment has been vacant 
since the death of Mr. J. L Pearson. 


Mr. C. H. James writes from Cardiff :— 

“T have read with much interest the article 
‘Roman Britain in 1899.’ May 1 advise your readers 
that the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society have, during 
the past autumn, begun the excavation of the 
Roman camp at Gelligaer. Full particulars of work 
done, together with careful drawings, will appear 
in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions. 
Gelligaer is at the north-east of Glamorgan, and 
the camp is akout five miles north of the well- 
known ruins of Caerphilly Castle. It is a typical 
Roman camp—square, with sides about 400 ft. in 
length, and rounded angles. Time and want of 
funds would not allow the Society to do much this 
year, but they are hopeful to carry on the work 
next season. We disclosed a fine section of the 
ditch and rampart supported by masonry on either 
side, the north gateway with its two guard chambers, 
a large block of buildings about 90 ft. by 70 ft., pro- 
bably barracks for soldiers, and we found a large 
quantity of pottery, tiles, broken urns, a little 
Samian ware, a spear-head, all now at the Cardiff 
Museum.” 








MUSIC 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Ir there is one department of musical litera- 
ture more than another which engages the 
attention of modern composers, it is that of 
the song, and yet, after the exceedingly numer- 
ous examples by Schubert, Schumann and 





Brahms, and other composers of the so-called 
romantic school, further efforts in the same 
direction would seem almost hopeless. Songs, 
however, continue to be written, and though it 
is rare to meet with one of marked originality, 
there are many which. inasmuch as they display 
skill and taste, are welcome. 

Jewe's of Night. Ode to Bacchus, and Stay 
(Enoch & Sons), by Mlle. Chaminade—a com- 
poser who, however little she may have to say, 
always says it well—are light and attractive ; 
of the three the last is the best.—M. H. 
Bemberg can invent graceful themes and pleas- 
ing, and at times piquant accompaniments, 
though in Among the Roses the latter is rather 
monotonous. With ’Tis Snowing a well-trained 
vocalist and a feathery-fingered pianist could 
easily achieve success.—Under the Flag and 
Wooden Shoes, by Gerald Lane, are songs of 
very different character. 
are written by the composer. The first appeals 
to patriotic feeling, and the music is bold and 
rhythmical ; the second song has a tuneful 
melody and a dainty accompaniment.—A Forest 
Anthem, by Charles Deacon, is a well-written, 
expressive song.—Valentine’s Day and Shep- 
herdess, by A. L., are graceful little songs re- 
quiring to be sung with finesse. The first, to 
words by Charles Kingsley, is the more taking 
of the two.—A World of Praise, by Florence 
Aylward, is a dignified, expressive song, with a 
well-harmonized accompaniment.— Of pianoforte 
music we may mention a quaint, dainty Passe- 
pied, the first of a set of © Trois Danses 
Anciennes’ by Mile. Chaminade ; Colombine, 
Air de Ballet, by Edward German, an elegant 
drawing-room piece ; and Enoch’s Dance Album, 
No. 14, containing music by favourite dance 
composers. 

It requires some courage to compose an ora- 
torio. The public has just a few favourites, 
such as ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Judas,’ and ‘ Elijah’; 
for the most part, indeed, the cantata has sup- 
planted the oratorio proper. Of the latter kind, 
however, we have before us, from Messrs. 
Novello & Co., the vocal score of one entitled 
The Revelation; or, Vision of St. John in the 
Isle of Patmos, by George William Tvurrance, 
which, as we learn from a prefatory note, was 
partly sketched in the Australian bush, and was 
produced at Melbourne in 1882. Since then, 
however, various additions have been made to 
the work. The subject is one which, as the 
author is well aware, presents many difficulties. 
It demands music of strong dramatic character, 
careful use of realistic, and marked absence of 
theatrical effects. Moreover, the music ought 
to be modern in spirit. With such hard con- 
ditions the composer was heavily handicapped, 
and especially in the choral music has he shown 
a leaning towards Handel. If, however, Mr. 
Torrance has not written an epoch-making work, 
he has displayed marked skill and, imbued with 
a sense of responsibility in treating so vast and 
impressive a theme, great earnestness. — We 
now turn to two choral compositions of secular 
character. The first is The ’Prentice Pillar, a 
romantic opera in one act, words written by 
Guy Eden, music by Reginald Somerville, a 
simple work, in which there is tuneful melody 
of a conventional kind and careful writing. The 
second is Princess Zara, an ‘‘ operetta for young 
people,” written by Claude Aveling, music by 
Arthur Somervell. The book is light and 
humorous, and the music clear, clever, and 
characteristic. A cut here and there, so as to 
reduce the time of representation by about a 
quarter of an hour, would, we think, be an im- 
provement.—We have also the vocal scores of 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s setting of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s The Ballad of the Clampherdown, and 
Percy Pitt’s Hohenlinden, Op. 5, a setting for 
male voices of Campbell’s poem. Both these 
works have been noticed in these columns,— 
The Church Choir Chant - Book, edited by Sir 
John Stainer and the Rev. L. S. Tuckwell, 
Rector of Standlake, contains a complete set of 


The words of both. 


chants adapted to the Book of Psalms, specially 
selected for parochial use, and with such com- 
petent editorship there is no need to insist on 
its usefulness. The smooth, skilful setting in 
four parts of The Offertory Sentences, by H. M. 
Higgs, also deserves mention. 








Musical Gossiy. 


At the first London Ballad Concert of the 
year, held at Queen’s Hall last Saturday after. 
noon, two new songs were brought forward. 
Mr. Gregory Hast gave an earnest rendering of 
Mr. Samuel Liddle’s new vocal piece «Sylvia 
May,’ which, like most of this composer's songs, 
is thoughtful and well written. Miss Louise 
Dale’s light soprano voice dealt gracefully with 
the pleasing little lullaby, by Mr. Arthur 
Somervell, entitled ‘ Dreamiland.’ Among the 
other artists who appeared were Miss Ada 
Crossley, Miss Clara Butt, and Messrs. Thomas 
Thomas, Andrew Black, and Plunket Greene. 
Miss Elsie Horne played some pianoforte svlos 
in good style. 

Mr. Istpor Conn was pianist at the last 
Saturday Popular Concert. There was no 
pianoforte solo, but he took part in Rabl’s 
Quartet in £ flat, Op. 1, a work already heard 
at these concerts. In the music there are traces 
of the past, together with favourable promise 
for the future. Mr. Cohn’s playing was clear 
and artistic. Herr Miihlfeld again delighted his 
audience by his fine playing in this quartet, and 
also in Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in a. Mr. 
Laurence Rea, the vocalist, sang songs by 
Schubert, but his voice lacked resonance. He 
was, however, heard to far better advantage in 
Purcell’s ‘* Ye twice ten hundred deities.” 


Miss JoHANNA HEyMANN gave the first of 
two pianoforte recitals at Steinway Hall last 
Tuesday evening. She returns to London, 
after an absence of nearly four years, with 
powers considerably augmented. Her execu- 
tion is more even and Jevel; it has, too, gained 
in certainty and strength. Miss Heymann 
played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia in good style, 
and the pieces from Schumann’s ‘ Faschings- 
schwank ’ were interpreted with no little vivacity 
and verve, while her performance of Schubert’s 
lovely Impromptu in a flat (Op. 142) merited 
warm praise. A group of Chopin pieces like- 
wise received careful and artistic treatment. 


A VIOLIN recital was given in the Queen’s 
Small Hall last Wednesday evening by Mr. 
Philip Cathie. His programme included Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in p minor (Op. 44), the ac- 
companiments being played on the piano by Mr. 
Samuel Liddle. Mr. Cathie offered a clear, 
capable, and, from an executive point of view, 
attractive performance of this favourite and 
melodious work. A new and somewhat rhap- 
sodical Romance in a, by M. E. Sauret, his 
teacher at the Royal Academy of Music, he 
played afterwards in bright and energetic style. 
He was also associated with Madame Fricken- 
haus in a satisfactory rendering of Grieg's well- 
known Sonata in c minor for violin and piano. 


Mapame BriancHE Marcaest's Vocal Recital 
at the Curtius Club on Wednesday evening 
proved most successful. She sang a group of 
German songs. Her rendering of Schumann’s 
‘ Der arme Peter’ was excellent, but in ‘ Schone 
Wiege meiner Leiden’ the sentiment was 
exaggerated. In French songs by Delibes, 
Fauré, Moret, Puget, and Bruneau _ she 
was admirable. She also sang Dr. Stanford’s 
‘Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,’ a setting of 
Heine’s poem, the cleverness of which consti- 
tutes its chief merit. Madame Marchesi con- 
cluded her recital with some German Volks- 
lieder, some of which, however, were scarcely 
worthy of a place in her programme. 


MapameE Epitn Grey-Burnanp will give an 
orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall on Feb- 





ruary 19th, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
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to the Marchioness of Lansdowne’s fund for the 
wives and children of officers. A special feature 
of the concert will be the orchestra of five 
hundred performers, composed of mandolines, 
guitars, lutes, &c., under the direction of Signor 
Marchisio. The concert is under distinguished 
patronage. 

Tue Concorde Concert Control announces 
an orchestral concert by Mr. John Dunn at 
Queen’s Hall on February 20th. The pro- 
gramme will include two concertos in D for violin 
and orchestra, the one by Beethoven (Op. 61), 
the other by Tschaikowsky, and a new romance 
for violin and orchestra by Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
will be produced for the first time under the 
direction of the composer. 

Mapame Meta, who has been achieving 
vocal triumphs at Vienna and Budapest, was 
announced to appear at Berlin on the 23rd, Dr. 
Joachim taking part in the concert. 

To-pay is the anniversary of the death of 
Mozart. The composer is certainly represented 
in the Symphony Concert programme by his 
‘Linz’ Symphony in c, and at the Popular Con- 
cert by his great Quartet in c, but surely greater 
honour might have been paid to him. One 
of his rarely heard pianoforte sonatas might 
at least have been included in the ‘‘ Popular” 
programme. 

Messrs. Hitt & Sons announce ‘Joseph 
Joachim: a Biography (1831-99),’ by Andreas 
Moser, a work already reviewed in these 
columns. It has been translated by Lilla 
Durham, with an introduction by J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, and contains a portrait by G. F. 
Watts, R.A., other illustrations and facsimiles. 

A PAMPHLET entitled ‘ Passages from the 
Diary of an Amateur Musician in the Year 
1800,’ edited by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, and 
reprinted from the Hampstead Annual, 1900, 
offers brief yet most interesting reading. The 
first reference (January Ist) is to Beethoven. 
A lady and gentleman lately frum Vienna 
‘‘both aver that one Van Beethoven, a rising 
composer of music in Vienna, will do great 
things”; and ‘‘they say further that Van Beet- 
hoven is thinking of writing some symphonies.” 
Beethoven’s first symphony was, in fact, pro- 
duced on April 2nd, 1800. There are also allu- 
sions to Handel, whom the diarist, ‘‘R. G.,” 
considers the xe plus ultra in music. 


Herr Fritz Piank, the well-known baritone of 
Carlsruhe and Bayreuth, whose sad accident was 
mentioned in these columns last week, has suc- 
cumbed to his injuries. He fell, it appears, 
through a trapdoor opening while rehearsing 
in the ‘ Freyschiitz’ shortly before Christmas. He 
was only in his fifty-first year. His impersona- 
tions of Wotan, Hans Sachs, and Kurwenal at 
Bayreuth, where he first appeared in 1884, were 
greatly appreciated. 

In the notice last week of the production at 
Rome of Puccini’s ‘Tosca,’ for ‘‘ Saturday,” 
Sunday should have been substituted. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sen. Sunday Concert Society, 3.90; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Vves Grand Conce:t, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Wev. St James's Ballad Concert, 3, St James’s Hall 
— Internationa! Ballad Concert, 8 15, Steinway Hall 
— Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
—  Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, frinces’ Galleries. 
Sat. Satureay Popular Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


_—. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Reconsidered, and in 
part rearranged, with Introductory Notes 
by Samuel Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 

Forrtcners record a frequent remark of 

English gentlemen, ‘It is a fine day ; come 

out and let us kill something!” and from 

such impulses literary men occasionally suffer 
in their own sphere. Therein Mr. Butler, 
having run to earth, as he supposes, the 





puzzles of the Odyssey, looked out for new 
game, and said to himself, ‘‘ Let me go and 
settle the Shakspearean Sonnet question!” 
and he went and settled it, to his own satis- 
faction, in about a year. There is one 
novelty in his method: he learnt the 
sonnets all by heart before he tackled them, 
and for that he ought to be commended. 
He takes the trouble to notice the early 
editors of the poems, anathematizing Benson, 
and yet rather supporting his preface, 
‘‘considering that, as there is no inherent 
improbability in what Benson tells us, it will be 
more consonant with the rules of evidence to 
accept his assertion, under reserve, than to 
reject it.” 

Surely, however, there is improbability 
enough on the one hand in saying Shak- 
speare ‘‘ avouched their purity during life,” 
and yet that, ‘‘by reason of their infancy 
in his death,”’ they lost ‘‘ the proportionable 
glory with the rest of his ever living works.” 
Even Benson knew they were published 
seven years before Shakspeare’s death and 
fourteen years before his collected plays. 
When they were written Benson does not 
suggest; but Mr. Butler does, and, by his 
showing, they were not infants at their 
father’s death, but his eldest children. Mr. 
Butler criticizes rather scornfully the early 
commentators on the sonnets and the chief 
modern ones. He shows the peculiar effect 
of the Ireland forgeries on Chalmers, and 
dwells with gusto upon the literary vices of 
Mr. Lee, who has changed his mind three 
times on the subject, without due apology 
and explanation to his readers. A man 
need be none the worse through changing 
his mind on literary questions after fuller 
study, and it is possible Mr. Lee may change 
his mind again. It is certain that Mr. 
Butler must do so if he continues to study 
instead of thinking he may rest in peace, 
since he has been able to settle everything. 
Although some of his strictures on Mr. 
Lee are just, he descends to little quibbles, 
as, for instance, over the colour of ‘“ wal- 
nut,” which Mr. Butler considers to be 
black, as ‘‘ pickled walnuts are black.’ Mr. 
Lee was comparing the hair of the Earl 
of Southampton with his mother’s, which 
was auburn, and stated it was darker now, 
by varnish and by time having become 
‘ walnut,” which ordinary people would 
accept as the colour of polished walnut- 
wood. 

Trywhitt and Malone had already noted 
the line, 

A man in hew all hewes in his controuling, 
and suggested that the Mr. W. H. to whom 
the sonnets were dedicated might be some 
‘‘ William Hughes”; so that it can hardly 
be claimed as a novelty in Mr. Butler to 
propose the same explanation. He is not 
sure, of course, which particular con- 
temporary William Hughes it may have 
been, but inclines to the cook on board the 
Vanguard. Mr. Butler imagines him a 
commonplace man, with no special rank or 
power, mentally or socially, but one who 
happened to be beautiful and popular. How 
he can read all this into the poet’s descrip- 
tions of ‘‘ the world’s fresh ornament ”’ it is 
hard to say. 

The only novelty of Mr. Butler’s criticism 
lies in his dates. Sonnet 107 must refer to 
the Armada of 1588, and, as there was evi- 
dently a lapse of three years during the 





writing, they must have commenced in 
April, 1585, and have been really Shak- 
speare’s first poems by his ‘‘ pupil pen.” 

The author is not sanguine that his theory 
will be accepted by the literary public; nor 
can we hope it may, for facts are against it. 
Mr. Butler takes for granted that Shak- 
speare’s marriage was necessarily unhappy, 
‘for there is hardly a doubt that it was 
forced upon him, and his wife was eight years 
older than himself, to say nothing of other 
evidence that his married life was unhappy.” 
No such ‘‘ evidence ” has ever been brought 
forward, and the random assertions that fly 
about can easily be rebutted. Mr. Butler’s 
main argument is based on the fact that 
Shakspeare came to London at the earliest 
possible moment, flung himself into a new 
‘* passion,”’ and invented a new expression 
of it forthwith. His twins were christened 
in Stratford in February, 1585, and Mr. 
Butler imagines the poverty-stricken father, 
two months later, was singing to Mr. W. H. 
He had had a fairly liberal education for his 
time, and had learnt at the grammar 
school ‘‘a little Latin and less Greek ” and 
still less English; but to imagine that he 
should be able at once to find a friend and 
rise to the height of contemporary poetry— 
that, in fact, he should so initiate and lead 
the fashion of the sonnet that he deemed 
other poets his imitators—shows some dis- 
regard for psychology and logic as well as 
lack of acquaintance with history. 

‘From the seventy-eighth sonnet we learn 
that Shakspeare, after having set the fashion of 
sonnetteering, is jealous of his imitators.” 

‘*No one will probably ever succeed in find- 

ing out who the rival poet was, but I should 
myself incline to Thomas Watson, whose ‘ Pas- 
sionate Centurie of Love’ was published 1582. 
Dates exclude Sydney.” 
Now while the ‘Songs and Sonnettes’ of 
Surrey, Wyat, and others had been pub- 
lished in 1557, Thomas Watson’s sonnets, 
being published three years before even Mr. 
Butler imagines Shakspeare began to write, 
may be presumed to have set the fashion. 
Curiously enough, Shakspeareseems meantas 
‘¢ Watson’s heir” in ‘ Clarke’s Polimanteia,’ 
1595. Mr. Butler notices, as many have done, 
that the later sonnets addressed to the woman 
should have been sandwiched in order of date 
among those addressed to the youth. Not 
only so, but some of the other sonnets 
have got out of order. So they have to be 
rearranged—a difficult business, and, it is 
to be feared, one that has only ‘made 
confusion worse confounded.” This adds 
enormously to the difficulties of reference, 
as the reader of this new version is not 
always sure which order is being followed 
—neither is the printer's reader. 

Mr. Butler declares that 
‘the four ways of treating the sonnets now be- 
fore the public are all of them alike slovenly and 
infamous...... I grant that the story is a squalid 
one, but, from all we can gather, Shakespeare's 
first few years in London were passed in very 
squalid surroundings.” 

‘* If we date the scnnets early, we suppose a 
severe wound in youth, but one that was soon 
healed to perfect wholesomeness. If we date 
them at any age later than extreme youth, there 
is no escape from supposing what is morally a 
malignant cancer.” 

The supposition is not at all necessary to 
one who understands poetry and the poet. 
It seems hardly likely that our author does. 
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He turns Pegasus into a packhorse, and 
makes poetry bear the burden of prose 
by insisting on literal meanings throughout 
whenever it suits him. Shakspeare is ‘“‘lame”’ 
because he speaks of “‘ lameness,”’ “‘ bears a 
canopy ”’ over some person of high rank be- 
cause he uses the figure. Mr. Butler, indeed, 
quite ignores the intimate relations in lan- 
guage and thought that the sonnets bear to 
the poems and the plays, and the textual 
illustrations that may be gathered from 
each. There are no poems or plays to be 
considered in the springtime of Mr. Butler’s 
sonnet garden. The point most emphasized 
in the book is the meaning of the “only 
begetter.” Though the explanation is not 


new, Mr. Butler has made it peculiarly 


his own. n spite of its Anglo- 
Saxon derivation, it cannot mean 
obtainer, transferrer, or middle-man, but 
must absolutely and altogether mean the 
inspirer, the cause, the engenderer. Un- 
fortunately the phrase from the Prayer 
Book is quoted, ‘‘the only begotten Son.” 
In the heat of his warlike ardour, Mr. But- 
ler discriminates neither words nor figures, 
and does not see what his arguments lead to. 
Some one may come along—possibly Mr. 
Butler himself—and find that there were 
many contemporary illustrations of the use 
of the figure, notably in Ben Jonson’s 
preface to the First Folio in 1623 :— 
Look how the Father's face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespere’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-filed lines. 
But if the use of the figure be granted by 
Jonson and by the Prayer Book, then the 
Father was the creator and maker. This 
true and legitimate use of the phrase must 
force the disputant to acknowledge Mr. 
W. H. to be the author of the sonnets, and 
prove that he wrote them to Shakspeare, a 
supposition further strengthened on the 
title-page. For whereas other sonnets are 
‘by ” Watson, Constable, Daniel, these are 
entered as ‘‘Shakespeare’s sonnets”—a 
phrase twice at least paralleled in contem- 
orary literature, in ‘The Countess of 
embroke’s Arcadia,’ written by Sir Philip 
Sidney, and ‘The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Ivychurch,’ written by Abraham Fraunce; 
but both were composed for her. It will be 
harder for Mr. Butler to explain away this 
rendering of Thorpe’s phrase than to accept 
the “‘obtainer” translation. Yet he says: 

‘*When the interpretation of words in their 
most usual sense reveals to us so perfect a 
correspondence between a collection of poems 
and its preface, who will doubt, in the absence 
of countervailing evidence, that the usual inter- 
pretation is the one that ought to be adopted ?” 
Perhaps when Mr. Butler has further ela- 
borated his ideas, he may suggest that a 
William Hathaway was the W. H. who 
urged the handsome youth Shakspeare to 
marry his cousin Anne while he invented 
the sonnet. 

Of course, no student could accept such 
an explanation, but it illustrates 
the danger of an enthusiast running 
full tilt upon one idea, without realizing 
that there are generally other ideas to be 
dealt with and harmonized, in any question 
that has really perplexed the critical mind 
for so long atime. In fact, a year is not 


sufficient time to do the work that Mr. 
Butler has undertaken; there is a little too 





much of the ‘inner consciousness ”’ in the 
whole selection of arguments and facts, and 
we fear that the first edition, at least, of this 
reconsideration of the sonnets will be rele- 
gated to a shelf in the library of Erewhon. 
The book has no index. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Terry's THEATRE, which has of late subsisted 
upon revivals, has apparently exhausted its own 
modern repertory, and falls back occasionally 
upon that of other houses. The latest instance 
of the kind consists in the production of ‘ What 
Happened to Jones,’ a three-act farce of Mr. 
George H. Broadhurst, first seen in America, and 
first given in London at the Strand on July 12th, 
1898. The cast with which this is reproduced 
is almost entirely new, Mr. Forbes Dawson 
replacing Mr. Charles Arnold as Jones, 
to whom so many things happen, and Mr. 
Warren Smith, Mr. James Welch as Ebenezer 


Goadby. With it was given ‘The Policy of the 
Ostrich,’ a one-act comedietta by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton. 


THE Comedy Theatre is now in the hands of 
Mr. Ben Greet, who opened on Thursday with 
‘Money,’ supported principally by actors new 
to London, and dressed according to the sup- 
posed time of the action. Revivals of ‘The 
School for Scandal’ and ‘As You Like It,’ 
together with some novelties, are included in 
the managerial programme. Edna Lyall’s play 
‘In Spite of All’ will be given at a series of 
afternoon performances, beginning on the 5th 
of February. 

In the forthcoming revival at Wyndham’s 
Theatre of ‘Dandy Dick’ Mr. Alfred Bishop 
will be the Dean; Mr. Edmund Maurice, Sir 
Tristram Mardon ; Mr. George Giddens, Blore, 
the butler at the Deanery ; Miss Annie Hughes, 
Hannah Topping ; Mr. A. Vane-Tempest and 
Mr. Stanley Cooke the two young officers ; 
Miss Maude Hofman and Miss Grace Lane the 
Dean’s daughters ; and Mr. W. H. Denny, Noah 
Topping. 

Tus evening witnesses the reopening of the 
Royalty under Mrs. Patrick Campbell with ‘ The 
Sacrament of Judas’ and ‘The Canary.’ 

THERE is some talk of a revival at the Prin- 
cess’s of ‘It’s Never Too Late to Mend,’ and of 
the production of a new drama founded on 
Clarke’s convict story ‘For the Term of his 
Natural Life.’ In both Mr. Charles Warner will 
play the hero. 

In Mr. Hare’s forthcoming tour with ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex’ he will be accompanied by Miss 
Trene Vanbrugh as Sophy Fullgarney, but has 
been unable to secure the services of Miss 
Fortescue as the Duchess. 

In consequence of his success in America Sir 
Henry Irving has postponed until May his 
reappearance at the Lyceum. 

A new drama by Messrs. Arthur Shirley 
and Sutton Vane, founded on ‘In His Steps,’ 
by the Rev. Charles Sheldon, will be produced 
in February at the Adelphi. 


THE long - contemplated miscellaneous per- 
formance for the benefit of Mr. John Hollings- 
head will take place at the Empire on the 
30th inst. 

An adaptation, by Mr. James Piggott, of 
‘ Les Fétards,’ a three-act farce by MM. Antony 
Mars and Maurice Hennequin, first produced 
October 5th, 1897, at the Palais Royal, is 
promised at the Vaudeville Theatre. 








To CorresponpEntTs.—D. H. B.—C. E. P.—G. EK. R.— 
R. B.—E. & S.—J. G. L.—C. J. G.—W. M. G. E.— Pay. 
—J. F. H.—E. H. C.—B. D.—received. 


W. H.—Not suitable for us. 

J. M.—Thanks for letter ; we cannot consider the matter 
further. 

A. V.—Please send address. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Printed at the Oxford University Press, with numerous 
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Maps, and Plans. 


Pott 8vo. price 1s. 6d. each. 
THE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD WITH OR WITHOUT 
VOCABULARIES. 
NOW READY. 


CAESAR. Book IV. Edited by 


the Rev. A. W. UPCOTT, M.A., Head Master of St. Edmund's 
School, Canterbury. 
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REYNOLDS, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
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VIRGIL.—ASNEID. Book II. Edited 
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VIRGIL. — AENEID. Book VI. Edited 
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COLSON, M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 
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Assistant Master at School, N 


HORACE’S ODES. Book I. Edited 


by C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. i-xix. Edited 


by W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 


HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Selected from Livy, BOOK XXI,, and Edited by 
F. E. A. TRAYES, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


OVID’ S METAMORPHOSES. 


ROOK I. Edited by G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 





School. 


SELECTIONS from OVID’S META- 


MORPHOSES. Edited by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. Edited 


by A. 8. WARMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at the Grammar School, 
Manchester. 





Pott 8vo. with Vocabulary, 1s. 


FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By E. A. WELLS, M.A., Highfield School’, 
Southampton. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT COURSE of ELEMEN- 


TARY PLANE TRIGONOMEFRY. By CHARLES PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 
NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The AGE of JOHNSON (1748-1798). 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
FULL PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE NEW WORK ON JOHN RUSKIN. 
NOTICE.—_JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch of his Life, his Work, and his 
Opinions, with Personal Reminiscences, by M. H. SPIELMANN, will 
be PUBLISHED in a FEW DAYS, price 5s. 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Work will contain 





NOTICE.—MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE of 
LORD PLAYFAIR, ey Sir 
WEMYSS REID, has been 


REPRINTED to meet the 
large demand, price 21s. 


“There is not a dull page in the record ; there 
are many extremely interesting pages and some 
vastly entertaining stories,”— Vanity Fair. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By LORD ROSEBERY, 2s. 6d. 

“The little monograph of an estimate of Peel’s 
personality is animated by vivid and luminous 
insight.” —Laily Velegraph, 

*.* A Second Impression of this Work is now 

on sale, 


THE ENGLISH 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By ERNEST CHESNEAU. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. RUSKIN. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


OUR RARER BRITISH 
BREEDING BIRDS: 


Their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. By 

RICHARD KH#ARTON, F.Z.S. With about 

70 Illustrations from Photographs taken 

direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 7s. 6d. 

“ The illustrations are as beautiful as they are 

valuable. The book is a unique contribution to our 
knowledge of British birds.” — Bookman, 


STAR-LAND. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D. F.R.S, F.R.A.S, 
Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. With Rembrandt 
Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations in Text. 
New and Revised Edition, 7s. 6d, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. With nearly 50 New 
and Original Illustrations by Wal Paget, ex- 
pressly drawn for this Edition, Cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 
‘This edition is the best book for a boy that 
could be thought of.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Being a Complete Topographical Dictionary of 
the United Kingdom. With numerous I)lus- 
trations and 60 Maps. To be completed in 6 
vols. at 5s. each. Vol. I. now ready, 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—M. A. T. QUILLER 
COUCH’S New Novel, The 


SHIP of STARS, 6s, has 
been TWICE REPRINTED 


to meet the large demand. 


‘*It is splendid art, and throbs with emotion and 
life. We have waited a long time for ‘ The Ship of 
Stars,’ It was worth waiting for.”—Bookman. 


A BITTER HERITAGE, 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, has already 
been REPRINTED, price 6s. 

‘*In these chapters there is extraordinary 
fascination. ‘A Bitter Heritage’ is certainly a 
story that will enhance its author’s high reputa- 
tion.”—Navy and Army Iilustrated. 


THE VIZIER OF THE 
TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 


By FRANK STOCKTON, Author of ‘Rudder 
Grange,’&c. With 21 Full-Page Illustrations. 


6s. 

‘*Perhaps the author of ‘ Rudder Grange’ has 
never been more dryly humorous, and there is no 
little thought and suggestion besides in the 
wildest of wild conceptions.”— Times. 


*,* This work has already been reprinted. 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By Colonel HARCOURT, Author of ‘For 
Love and Liberty,’ ‘On the Knees of the 
Gods,’ &c. 6s. 

‘*His latest venture is not likely to be less a 
success than his well-known novel ‘On the Knees 
of the Gods.’......The splendid heroism of our men 
during those days of awful suspense is vividly 
depicted, and their brilliant achievements, as here 
described, give added proof that even in the darkest 
hour never did the British troops doubt the eventual 
triumph of British arms.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 
By ALIX KING. 6s. 

‘*Allthe characters are human and interesting. 
Some are drawn with pathos, while there is plenty 
of humour in the depiction of others, as ‘ Bones’ 
and the little American Florrie; the last especially 
is a delightful creation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN ROYAL PURPLE. 
By WILLIAM PIGOTT. 6s. 
“No lover of a good tale will have got the full 
value of his subscription to Mudie’s if he fails to 
see ‘In Royal Purple,’”—Atheneum. 


ROXANE. 
By LOUIS CRESWICKE. 6s. 

“It is a brilliantly told story; the lights and 
shades of poetry and passion and love are woven 
into the fabric of the plot so harmoniously, so 
effectively, and so subtly that the whole becomes a 
work of art,” — Gentlewoman, 





WAR BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—. D. H. PARRY’S 
New Work, The DEATH 
or GLORY BOYS: the 
Story of the 17th Lancers, 
is NOW ON SALE, price 6s. 


“We have here the story of a most distinguished regi- 
ment told by ‘one of them.’ How it first came into life in 
1759, under Col. John Hale,a great friend of the noble 
Wolfe ; bow it was dressed, and lived, and fought up to this 
very date, when it is girding itself for fresh African frays as 
a part of the sixth division.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


PERIL AND PATRIOTISM : 


True Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adventures. 
Profusely illustrated by Leading Artists with Stirring 
Pictures expressly prepared for the Work. In 2 vols. 
4s, each ; or | vol. 7s. 6d. 


‘“*Well and shortly told, and the numerous and vivid 
illustrations enforce the interest of the text.” 
St. James’s Gazette, 


THE WARS OF THE ’NINETIES. 


A History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
Profusely illustrated with numerous stirring Battle 
Pictures, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. Complete in 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


“To sum up, the story of the wars of the last ten years 
is well told, and forms a perfect little compendium of the 
period.” —Atheneum, 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
OF WAR AND PEACE. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 6s. 


‘These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes are, and will be, for many reasons, memorable...... It. 
is a living, vivid page from the history of our time.” 


Daily News. 
THE BLACK WATCH: 


The Record of an Historic Regiment. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, LL.D. 6s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY; 


or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour. By 
D. H. PARRY. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


“ This is a long roll of deeds that will always bear repeti- 
tion, and every boy should have it.”— Spectator, 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. 


By G. STEWART BOWLES. With a Preface by 
Rear-Admiral LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, C.B., 
&c. 28. 


“A sheaf of breezy ballads and realistic sketches of life 
afloat on board an ironclad...... The breath of the sea is in it.” 


Speaker, 
BRITISH BATTLES ON : 
LAND AND SEA. 


By JAMES GRANT. With about 800 IIlustrations.. 
Cheap Kdition, complete in 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Containing about 500 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
complete in 2 vols , 6s. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Horace Walpole and his Editors—Shakespeariana—Parish 
and other Accounts—Early History of the Steam Engin ne—“ An 
end ”’—* Mayfair marriages”—‘‘ The green-eyed monster’ 
well’s lawwgepe — Bible Originally in Duteh — “ Knobkerrie” — 

f Wi 





QUERIES : —* Hedger "Cromwell's wae pa Silage Powell—John 
Monger—Bottied Burton—Sir Henry Mo! —French Society in 
the Last Century—“ A far cry to Loch Awe shelley Bibliography 
— Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’— Sir Michael Cromie — Lieut. Van 
Schaick—Reade Family—Chorches built of Unhewn Stones—En- 
gravings of Ralegh—Pictures by ~ e  e oe Family— 
‘The uire’s Pow ie paes Family—‘“ The 
Roman wash "—‘“Joll” —Prin Wal Cc i de 
Valle—Carless or Carlos Family—Corney House. 

REPLIES :—Place-name Oxford—‘ Dr, Johnson as a Grecian '—Earls of 
St. Pol—** Hoastik carles’’—‘ Pom go ”—Dandy’s Gate—Hawk wood 

“Lowestoft China ’’—“A me fe eee dees "—Hogarth’s ‘Sigis- 
munda *—St. Eanswyth — Cardinal ardlaw—Heading to a chapter 
of a Kempis—‘ The Book of Praise ’—Ankerholes “8 hope agh 
Cells—Thames Tunnel—Enigma ma by Praed—*‘ Quagga” “Zebra 

“* Dan” Chaucer—*‘ meen Unclaimed Poem of fa Jonson— 
Saladin and the Crusader’s Wife. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :— A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples ’—Timmins’s ‘Nooks and Corners of Shropshire ’—Hume’s 
‘Modern Spain" — Seccombh: e's ‘The Age of Johrson’— Mason's 
‘Social Chess ’—Collet’s ‘ History of the Taxes on Knowledge’ — 

—brushfield’s ‘Aids to the Poor in a Rural Parish '— * Whitaker's 
Naval and Military Directory '—‘ Shakespeare-Bacon 
Notices to Correspondents. 





v> 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER eontains— 
NOTES :—Beginning of the Twentieth Century—Modern Zodiacs— 
B roniana — Field-Marshals in the Army — Cowper — Aubrey’s 
rief Lives” — Dickens — Misquotation — “Gnu” —1900 and the 


** Styles ’’’—Seasonable Misprint—‘:Comparisons are odious’’—A 
“Sunday ’’ Hare—Miss Adelaide Kemble. 
QUERIES : — ‘‘ Hippin” — Francis Mercer — Nicholas Hemington — 


Sidbury, Devon — Army ible Shoot 80 .—Green Fairies at 
Woolpit—* Vine "=a Flexible Shoot—South Africa “the grave of 
reputations”—Mr. Bing —*‘ Argh’ ” — Inscriptions at the Parish 
pani ae eae i and “ Ballyrag’ Ppcer ol c= 7 


Lady E. Widrington — “‘ Petigrewe’’ —‘‘T 
Journal — —wil ‘lis and "Puckridge F-miliee—Island of caedilieae 
“@ 


REPLIES :—South Afri an Names —Order of the Bath—Gray and Wal- 
ie—‘‘ Horning ’’ —** Nimmet’’— Scott Quotation—Scandal about 
meen Blizabeth—Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth—Kight of 
Sanctuary—‘“‘ Fra’ — Cardinal York — Vowel Combination eo — 
oa a of Tipe” ‘-J. D, 8. Douglas—Iron Pavement—Flsxman’s 
—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—“ Sock "—‘* Doctor’’ Chri-tian Name— 
Brothers with same Christian Name—Marri: and Baptism vag 
stitions—“‘Soft as a toad’’—Thomas Brooks—Delaval—‘ Polder 
** Loophole ”"—Browning’s ‘* Luria '—‘‘ Howk "— Bleeding Image, in 
Christ Church, Dublin—Gold Coins of the Forum—‘ Memorize”— 
** Mays ’’—‘* Hoo: n aff "Correspondence ¢ of ~ ang! oy eg a 
sar Foe pie Studies '"—‘‘ Boer ’”’—Stat n Bergen, Nor- 
way — Pasquil — ¢ Beurré’’ — Old Church = c thingte rd—Cox’s 
Museum — English ‘Travellers in Savoy—‘ Witchelt ’’=Ill-shod— 
Authors Wanted. 
NOTES ON BOOKS : — Macaulay’s ‘Works of Gower’ — Adeane’s 
Early Married Life of Lady Stanley ’ — Sutcliffe’s ‘ Ry Moor and 
Fell * Marillier’s * University Magazines’ — Walton's ‘Compleat 
Angler.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JANUARF 13 conttins— 

NOTES :—Mr. Dilke on Junius—Was Shakespeare Musical ?—Murder 
of the Emperor Paul of Russia—Dr. Johnson and Vestris—“ Inter- 
national Library of Famous Literature”—‘‘ Hopping the wag’”’ 

a. = —Portrait by the Marchioness of Granby—‘ *rlannelized” x4 
= — “‘Rathetic ’ — Discoverer of pata 25 pee aa 
older cen St. Martin'’s—Enigma by Praed—“‘ Hanky-panky.” 

QUERIES :—‘“‘Seek"’ or ‘“Seeke’’—Sutty, Bookseller— Dress of 
Charterhouse Scholars -Nursery Rimes—‘‘ Dan” Chaucer—Walter 
Holmes—Peter Travers—Emery Family—United Empire Loyalists 
—Wharton — Holbein Gateway in Whitehall —‘: Hail, Queen of 
Heaven ’’—‘‘ Farntosb ’’—Fall of the Roman Empire — William Daft 

—‘Tankage ” ”—Dr. Hayden, of Dublin— The Kook of Praise,’ &c.— 
Father Gordon —The Word “Slang” itarum — “ Anchylosto- 
measis "—Cecil, — Burleigh—Egyptian Chessmen—-De Benstede 
or Bensted Family. 

pain Fett of the English Coinage—‘‘ Up, Guards, and at them!” 

—Artists’ Mistakes—Worcester Dialect—RBlack Jews— 
Poot ¥ Parnell—St. Mildred’s, Poultry—Aldgate and Whitechapel—Un- 
claimed Poem by Ken Jonson—‘ Newspaper ”"—Kubens's Portrait of 
the Marchesa Grimaldi—Instrumental Choir—Newman and ‘ Q.’ 

—‘‘Mary had a little lamb "—‘‘ Hoodock ”"—Fat ature of Books and 
Bookmen— Thames Tuonel—Child’s Book —‘ Ne © ae Garra 
Master of the (harterhouse—Venn: Mountford—“ e haft”— 
Double-name Signatures = Peers —Lincolnshire at. hd Elixir 
Vite ”’ in Fiction—* Non 

NOTES ON BOOKS :— on of National Biography,’ Vol. LXI.— 
Ward’s ‘The Bride's Mirror '—Leland’s ‘Unpublished Legends of 
Virgil '’—Blew’s ‘ Kacing.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 6 contains— 
NOTES : — Editorial Good Wishes — Origin of Socseenry op Shes 
i 


"A “Pastille-Barner— 
Henry Cavendish—“ Wroth Silver "Poe's 8‘ 5 Hop-Frog’ —* Wound” 
for ‘‘ Winded "—Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall—A Pasquil— 
Kinnui: Jewish Eke-names—* Waits” and “ Gaitas’’—Partridge, 
the Almanac-maker— Omar Khayyam —‘‘Byre”—St. Michael's 
Church, Bassishaw. 
QUERIES :—Portrait of Madame Laffitte—Correspondence of English 
Ambassadors to France—‘ On a Pincushion’—Lambert in Guernsey 
—‘ The Dukes "—* Methodist cig —Marriage Gift—Author Wanted 
—Moseley Hall—‘ Remote "—‘‘ Thomas Tomkinson, Gent.”—Lieut. 
James—Brothers Mayor and Town Clerk—St Eanswyth—Wagner’ ‘8 
‘ Meistersinger’—Dr. Syntax Ry age Editions — Marylebone 
Churchyard Public Vault—Toad Mugs—Sidnev, Young, and B own- 
low — Hogarth’s * Sigismunda’— Viscount Cholmon eley’s Scotch 
MSS =i Bully "— Dandy’s Gate—‘“Thé Beurré "—~‘ Witchelt’’= 


REPLIES :—Cromwell and Music—‘ An spoons: for —— Service’ 
—“To Priest” —*Pickwickian Studies Boxing Day — “ The 
Appearance ”—Polkinghorn—Swansea “Shepherdess Walk—Hawk- 
wood—Bryan, Lod Fairfax—The Mint—“ Bridge "—Stafford Family 

—‘‘ Lowestoft China”—The Great Oath—“' Tiffin ”—Edgett—‘Cord- 
wainer '’— Boudicca—May Road Well, Accrington—“‘ A pickled rope ” 
—Authorship of ‘ The Red, White, and Blue ’—Prefaces—Morcom— 
Margaret Blount — Hannah Lee —“‘ Hoastik carles”—“Dozzil ”— 
* Midd: tin’ Cox" 's Museum—* King of Bantam ’’—Grolier Bindings. 

NOTES ON BROOKS :—Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare ‘'—Fernald’s 
‘Students’ Standard Dictionary’ —*The Library’— Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

LORD ROBERTS on MUSKETRY and ARTILLERY. 

PROF. HARNACK’'S HISTORY of DOGMA. 

The MOORISH EMPIRE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE SELWYN. 

A TRAVELLER in CHILE. 

LETTERS of LADY STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 

HISTORY of the TAXATION of the PRESS. 

FOLK-LORE. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on EDUCATION. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. UNWIN’S ‘CHAPBOOK’; SIR THOMAS SMITH; MEDIEVAL 
LONDON; The LIFE of BABAR; A NEW ‘IMAGE of PITY’; 
‘ALPINE MEMORIES’; SALE; DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent ical Literature; The Con- 
| nag of on hans Seames: “Societies, Meetings Next Week ; 





FINE ARTS—Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins; The Royal Aca 
demy Winter Exhibition; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Library Table ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 13 contatns— 


LAST ESSAYS of JAMES PAYN. 
LIFE of BISHOP DURNFORD. 
MR. WALKLEY’S ESSAYS. 
EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 
C2SAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 
AN ALPINE CLIMBER. 


NEW NOVELS :—Donna Teresa; A Comedy of Temptation; A Cry in 
the Night. 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS about LANCASHIRE. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The KING'S DEPUTY’; WILLIAM RUFUS; DUPLICATED BOOK- 
TITLES ; The REV. WHITWELL ELWIN ; The LIFE of BABAR. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE : — Sharpe's Hand-list el Birds ; Library Table; Botanical 
Literature ; Astr 1 Note: ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Luton Church; Illustrated Books; The New Gallery 
Winter Exhibition; Roman Britain in 1899; Notes from Kome; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Recent Publications; Gossip. 








THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 6 contains— 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH on the UNITED KINGDOM. 
MR. PHILLIPS’S PAOLO and FRANCESCA. 
The DUTCH and QUAKER COLONIES in AMERICA. 
The HISTORY of ETON. 


NEW NOVELS :—In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim; They 
that Walk in Darkness: The Chillingfield Chronicles; Wise ‘in his 
Generation; The Kingdom of a Heart; The Fate-¥} inner; The 
oe of Mine Host; Vengeance is Mine ; Mora; L’ nemie des 

éves. 


BOOKS on MOUNTAINEERING. 

RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN FICTION. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

KLONDYKE in AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

NAVAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ENGLISH EDUCATION EXHIBITION; A GAFF TOPSAIL 
YARD; The DEATH of FRANKLIN; DUPLICATED BOOK- 
TITLES ; NEW LIGHT on JUNIUS; BOOK SALES of 1899. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE: ee Letters; Agricultural Literature; Anthropo- 
logical Notes; Astronomical Notes; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Piero di Cosimo; Library Table; Greek Art; The 
Royal Academy Winter Exhibition ; ° The Life of Millais ’; Gossip. 


wes :—The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA :—Editions of Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.; and of all Newsagents, 





WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAZUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
ae _ IAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 





The = IAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
— CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 


M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 

Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 

up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity toe try a 


“6 Wan” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
Or of all Stationers. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 

FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established “4 By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 
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The Most Nutritious. 


Pers COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 





KPPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 
KPPss COCOA, With Natural Flavour orly. 
MAGNESIA. 


INNEFORD’S 
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and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, 


Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant, Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo. with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., writes :—* A most useful and instructive book.”’ 
ATHEN 4 UM.—‘ The book is extremely interesting to the ordinary reader.” 
FIELD.—“‘This book should be in the hands of every student of military history and geography.” 


MAN, PAST and PRESENT. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropological 


Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological Societies. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
NATURE.—“ We may conclude by the expression of our oe of the high value of Mr. Keane’s work, which will be acceptable alike to the advanced student of ethnology and to 


all those interested in the natural history of their own race.” (R 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURN AL.—“ This important work is intended as a supplement to the author’s ‘ Ethnology.’ It deals systematically with the primary divisions of mankind, 
taking up each group in turn, and the statements are fortified by an immense amount of references, which the advanced student will find of the utmost service.”’ 


ETHNOLOGY. By the same Author. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 














THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., late Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H, Johnston, 


K.C.B., H.M. Special Commissioner in Uganda, Author of ‘ British Central Africa,’ &c. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. Bartholomew. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIMES.—“ As a text-book of African study this book supplies a want which has been generally felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the EXPANSION of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By W. H. 


WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford ; now the Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. With 7 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


ATHEN_£UM.—“ Thoroughly to be recommended.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Woodward has produced a volume which has set a high standard for the series...... A workmanlike and scholarly piece of historical study.’’ 


CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK and LATIN. Edited for the Syndics of the Press by 


R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., and R. D. HICKS, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 
CLASSICAL REVIEW.—“‘ We heartily welcome ‘Cambridge Compositions’ as being in itself an admirable piece of work, and also as affording a very favourable augury for the 
future of English scholarship.”’—R. Y. T. 


LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. The Greek Text, Edited after the Paris Manuscript, with 


Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and Four Appendices (Textual, Linguistic, Literary, and Bibliographical), by W. RHYS ROBERTS, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. Demy 8vo. 9s. 
Dr. G. H. RENDALL in the CLASSICAL REVIEW.—‘ Though not free from flaws, the book is a valuable addition to English classical literature, and deserves a place on the 
shelves of all scholars and humanists. They will find in it delight and stimulus.” 
JOURNAL of EDUCATJON.—“ Apart from the inherent charm of the treatise itself—a charm which has made itself felt at all times and in all countries—we here have it 
embellished by all that the scholarship and taste of Mr. Roberts can do for it in the way of appreciation and explanation. Greek scholars and English men of letters will alike welcome a 
great addition to their shelves.” 


A HISTORY of the LAW of NATIONS. By T. A. Walker, LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of, and 


Lecturer of History in, Peterhouse, Cambridge. Vol. I. FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE of WESTPHALIA, 1648. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
WAGES in the UNITED KINGDOM in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Notes for the Use of 
Students of Social and Economic Questions. By A. L. BOWLEY, M.A. F.S.S., Lecturer in Statistics at the London School of Economies and Political Science. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
NOW READY, LORD RAYLEIGH’S PAPERS.—VOL. I. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John William Strutt, Baron Rayleigh, D.Sc. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow 


¢ ae y College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Vol. I. 1869-1881. 15s. It is expected that the Work will be completed in Four 
olumes, 
NOW READY, PART II. IN 2 VOLS. 


The THEORY of DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Part II. Ordinary Equations, not Linear. 
By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D. F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. in 2 vols. 20s. net. 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—No. XI. 
The CAUSES of the WAR of 1792. By J. H. Clapham, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


, (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1898.) Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 














THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


A NEW FRENCH VERSE READER. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH VERSE for UPPER FORMS. Edited by Frederick Spencer, Professor 


of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales ; formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the Leys School, Cambridge. 3s. 


The arrangement of most books which treat of French prosody suggests that they are cy ete to teach the art of writing verse. The object of this Primer is less ambitious, being 
to associate with interesting extracts from the work of numerous French poets such hints as to the structure of French verse as may tend to secure correct and intelligent reading of these 
extracts th lves and adequate appreciation of the distinctive qualities of French poetry as therein represented. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Prof. Spencer may be congratulated upon having made a really valuable contribution to the list of French school-books.”’ 








THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—NEW VOLUME. 


ATHEN£UM.—“‘‘ The Pitt Press Shakespeare’ can stand in competition with any of the numerous editions of the sort now showered upon reviewers.”’ 


AS YOU LIKE IT. ls. 6d. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 


sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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128 THE ATHENZUM 
A REMARKABLE OFFER CONCERNING A REMARKABLE PUBLISHING ENTERPRISE. 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 


HAVE COMPLETED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PUBLICATION OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


STANDARD . DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Compiled by over 200 of the leading Philologists of Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States, and 
. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS AND COLOURED PLATES. 


The STANDARD DICTIONARY is constructed on an original plan, and contains 


75,000 MORE WORDS THAN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY, ENGLISH OR AMERICAN. 


It is by several years the latest authority upon the language of the English-speaking race, and many of the very large number of new words which it defines have been introduced 
to meet the needs of all who.are interested in the progress ot science. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


IS ONE OF THE GREATEST LITERARY ENTERPRISES EVER UNDERTAKEN. 
ITS PREPARATION HAS INVOLVED AN OUTLAY OF NEARLY £200,000. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES of the heavy expenditure involved in the Production of the Work. 


1, The employment. of the LARGEST STAFF OF SPECIALISTS ever engaged on an undertaking of this kind. 

2. A CORPS OF OVER 600 READERS AND ASSISTANTS working under the direction of the Kditorial Staff. 

3. New Illustrations throughout, all specially prepared for this work, and numbering over 5,000. 

4. The introduction of COLOURED PLATES, accurately drawn and epauisitoly executed, and of Full-Page ee illustrating distinctive features of related Subjects, 
such as Styles of Architecture, Types of Plants, Animals, &c. One:page illustration alone, that of the Solar Spectrum, cost 1,000/. to produce. 


A BIG REDUCTION FOR EARLY SUBSCRIBERS OF 
_...WARD, LOCK & CO.’S EDITION ‘OF: THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


SPECIAL ‘OF PER.—Having acquired an enormous Edition, they are’ enabled to make a “big reduction, and will allow one-third (333 per cent.) off 
. Rees si ; the published terms, carriage’paid. 
. a tive pe STYLES.—(Complete in Two Volumes.) 

















STYLES.—( Complete in One Volume.) 


Published Price. Specially Offered at Published Price. Specially Offered at 
Half-russia £3 O 0 £2 00 Half-russia £3 10 0 £2 6 8 
Full russia £3 10 0 £2 6 8 Full russia £4 40 oes £2 16 0 
Full morocco £4 40 £2 16 0 Full morocco... £5 0 0 £3 6 8 


WITH UNIQUE THUMB INDEX. 
Superior in every particular to all other Dictionaries, the price at which the STANDARD is published is surprisingly out of proportion with its remarkable worth. 
It is not only the Cheapest, but is obtainable at the smallest Price. 
REMEMBER—No unnecessary word is included in the STANDARD DICTIONARY, and no necessary word is omitted. 
IN THIS GREAT DICTIONARY THERE IS NO PADDING. 
The type is beautifully clear and readable, and yet so neat that it has been possible to contain the whole work in one large volume—a great convenience in a work of reference. 
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SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


1.—The Etymology is placed after the definition. 


2.—In the definition of words the most common meaning is given first ; that 
is, preference is given to the order of usage over the historical order so 
generally followed heretofore in dictionary-making. 


3.—The quotations used to verify or illustrate the meaning of words are 
located ; that is, not only in each instance is the name of the author 
given, but also the book and page, and the edition from which the 
quotation has been taken is indicated. 


4,—Disputed Pronunciations and Spellings are referred, under the direction 
of Prof. March, to a Committee of Fifty Philologists in’ English, 
American, Canadian, Australian, and East Indian Universities, and 
representative professional writers and speakers in English. 


5.—If a word is pronounced variously, the first pronunciation given is the one 
preferred by this work, and this is followed by the pronunciations 
preferred by other Dictionaries, 

6.—The Pictorial Illustrations are all (nearly 5,000) made expressly ‘for this 
work ; over 4,000 of these are in wood, and some are full-page groups 
in colours, made by the Messrs. Prang, and are true works of art. 

7.—For the first time in a dictionary a serious attempt has béen made to 
reduce to a system the Compounding of words. : 

8.—In its effort to help simplify the Spelling of Words this Dictionary is 
conservative, and yet aggressively positive, along the lines of reform 


agreed upon almost unanimously by all the leading philologists of the’ 


United Kingdom and the United States, 
9.—For the first time in the history of dictionary-making COLOUR has been 


WHAT SCHOLARS AND CRITICS SAY. 

The T/MES says:—‘The merits of the STANDARD DICTIONARY are 
indisputable, and are abundantly attested by a large number of unimpeachable 
authorities...... Should demand a wide and deserved popularity.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ The design (of the editors) has been 


successfully carried out as far as human skill and ingenuity can accomplish ws 
such an end. It is difficult to praise too highly this important contribution to th 
the past history and present use of the English tongue.” 2 
The SCUTSMAN says:—* The STANDARD DICTIONARY is a massive pa 
and beautiful tome—has more claims on admiration than it is possible to mention, pe 
In the number of its words, at least, this must rank as the foremost of all our Gn 
dictionaries.” ne 
The ATHEN ZUM says :—“ Its vocabulary is the most encyclopzedic that the 

has ever been compiled.” bot 
The ST. JAMES'S BUDGET says :—‘‘The STANDARD DICTIONARY 1 

is perfect in form and scope. It is the most valuable dictionary of the English ba 
language, and should be the pride of literary America, as it is the admiration x 
of literary England. The excellences of this book are so bewildering that ort 
whatever might be said of them there would be still as much remaining to be jaw 
id.” M 
The VEW YORK HERALD says:—“ We are free to pronounce it the a 
most complete and most satisfactory dictionary yet printed.” U 


Justin McCarry, M.P., says:—‘‘The STANDARD DICTIONARY is un ¢ 


the most complete work of its kind that I have ever known...... This work is a) 
destined to be a conclusive authority of the English-speaking people for many NE 


generations,” ‘ , 
Sir J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, the famous astronomer, Editor of Nature, says :— 


“It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have been done kao) 
that has not been done to make the dictionary a success.” _ saad 
“Prof, A. H. SAyce, the eminent Oxford philologist, says: — ‘‘The B.D 





STANDARD DICTIONARY is truly magnificent. It is more than complete. 
It is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of the English 


extensively introduced as an aid to definition—as, for .example, in | language.” Sear } 
showing the plumage of birds, the blending of colours in the solar Dr. W. C. WILKINSON, Professor of Poetry and Criticism in the University >a 
spectrum, the colours of gems, flowers, flags, decorations of honour, | of Chicago, says :—‘‘ An examination of this dictionary brought me under the 0 
&c., where words fail to give distinct or adequate idea of the subject. | influence of great enthusiasm, of delight, surprise, and admiration. It is a 
About 400 separate illustrations in colour are embodied in the full-page | magnificent, a monumental success. My confident impression is that the Pi 
coloured plates. | editors have produced the STANDARD DICTIONARY.” et 
The Dictionary may be inspected at WARD, LOCK & CO.’S OFFICES, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. Cul 
Full Prospectus and Specimen Page post free on application. oiAPF 
ander 
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